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To be GOOD stenographers, your 


students need this training... 





SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES contains seventy 
lessons and a transcription project. If a teacher prefers 
to start transcription early in the shorthand program, this 
book can be used as soon as the shorthand principles are 
covered, midway in the first semester of the shorthand 
course. 
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SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


Second Edition — Simplified — By Whitmore, Wanous 


TRANSCRIPTION SKILL IN FIVE EASY STAGES 


The student first learns to read in thought Lessons 26 — 30. The student transcribes 
units. Then he progresses in skill development letters from dictation from familiar material 
by handling increasingly difficult situations as previously previewed. 

follows: 


Lessons 1 — 5. The student types from Lessons 31 — 50. The student transcribes }— 
printed copy. Then the student transcribes letters from dictation of unfamiliar material 
from the same material written in shorthand that is included in the teachers’ manual. 
transcript. ' 


Lessons 6 — 25. The student transcribes Lessons 51 — 70. The student transcribes 
memorandums and letters from shorthand natural or office-style dictation that is given at 
plates and from his own notes written at his uneven rates and revised from time to time by 
own rate from printed materials. the dictator. Pi 
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A book that covers 
many vital problems 


of the consumer » » 
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It blends economics with 
practical consumer 
training. 

















CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Fourth Edition — By Wilson and Eyster 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has a long and successful history behind 
it. The fourth edition offers you a book that is in tune with courses that are suc- 
cessfully being taught throughout the United States. It provides a background 
of economic understanding along with the specific training of the consumer 
in spending his money wisely and managing his money. The primary objectives 
of this book are to develop economic understanding and to train individuals to 
get the most out of the money they earn. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is available with a workbook and a series 


of achievement tests. 
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Every now and then something is said which carries a sparkle and blends so 
completely with one’s own thoughts that his mind returns to it time after time. 
A great architect named Burnham, years ago said this: 


*‘Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir men’s blood and 
probably themselves will not be realized. Make big plans; aim high 

and hope and work, remembering that a noble, logical diagram once ’ 
recorded will never die, but long after we are gone will be a living thing, 
asserting itself with ever-growing insistency. Remember that our sons 

and grandsons are going to do things that would stagger us. Let your 
watchword be order and your beacon beauty.”’ 


— Daniel H. Burnham 


The National Business Teachers Association, of which I have the honor to 
be President this year, has adopted as its theme for the year, and more especially 
for the meetings of our annual convention, “The Professional Development of 
Business Educators.”’ I can think of no better way for all of us who are involved 
with business education to develop professionally than to “make big plans.” 
Those of us who spend our waking hours pounding away at the young minds we 
are trying to direct — drilling and hoping for a spark that will catch, for an 
interest that will kindle into a flame — must realize there is no magic in “little 
plans” to arouse such interest. We know that youthful minds, squirming with 
enforced attention, will never develop a constructive concentration or a dis- 
ciplined absorption sufficient to master the daily task at hand unless we can 
inspire them with the professional pride that comes of ‘“‘making big plans.” 

The professional development for which we must all constantly strive can 
be enhanced in many ways. I wish to speak here only of the development that 
comes from membership and active participation in a professional organization. 
Choose an organization of your fellow teachers — it does not have to be the 
National Business Teachers Association, although, of course, I hope it will be — 
and then be a loyal and faithful member, sharing diligently in all its activities. 
Remember, the accomplishment of those ‘‘big plans’’ is easier with the strength 
of the joint efforts which organizations can supply. 

On the way to the goal which we are all striving to achieve, I earnestly urge 
that you mark this well: 


*‘Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir men’s blood —. 
*‘Make big plans; aim high and hope and work —.’’ 


H. T. Barnes, president of National Business Teachers 
Association; president of Barnes School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Bookkeeping Instruction Should 
Start Where You Find the Student 


by JOHN HAGEN, CRANFORD HIGH SCHOOL 
CRANFORD, NEW JERSEY | 


Individual instruction in bookkeeping classes is desirable, but not 
always possible because of class size. Mr. Hagen describes his program 
for individualizing bookkeeping instruction. 


Many contributions have been 
made to improve bookkeeping 
instruction, such as showing how 
to organize and enrich material, 
how to weed out unimportant and 
outdated subject matter, how to 
grade, and how to establish a more 
functional class setting. Other 
articles showing how to glamorize 
the bookkeeping course have been 
written. 
The acceptance of all types of 
students in the secondary school 
has forced teachers to make 
changes in course content and 
teaching methods. Bookkeeping 
is often elected by a large segment of the 
low-ability students. Many boys who are 


not particularly fond of “bookish learning” 
select bookkeeping in preference to type- 
writing and are barred from stenography 
because they lack certain requirements, such 


as satisfactory grades in English. The 
curriculum changes and the newer ideas of 
presentation have helped bookkeeping 
teachers do a better job of teaching low- 
ability students, but if the teacher is to be 
successful, he must “‘start instruction where 
he finds the student.” 

Very few elementary schools would claim 
that all their students have mastered/the 
fundamentals of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The tremendous increase in the birth 
rate within the last decade without a com- 
parable increase in school building programs 
and teacher-training programs indicates that 
the situation will not improve, but in most 
localities will become worse. 

If the teacher is to “begin bookkeeping 
instruction where he finds the student,” it 
appears logical that an inventory of the 
student’s knowledges and skills should be 
taken. This student inventory should in- 
clude the following: 


1. Know himself 


2. Know the goals and objectives of the work to be 
accomplished 
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. Ability to write clearly and legibly 
enough so that he as well as others 
concerned with the work can read 
and interpret what has been recorded 


. Ability to read most of the material 
in the texts, workbooks, and practice 
sets 


. Ability to spell words of approxi- 
mately eighth grade level 


. Ability to do simple arithmetic 
. Facility in following a work-study | 
program 

If the above procedure is fol- 

lowed, it is apparent that each 

student must receive individual 
guidance. Individual counseling 

should begin the very first day or, 

if possible, before the student enters the 
classroom. It is recognized that unless very 
small classes are organized, only limited 
guidance of this type can be given during 
the first few days; however, if the guidance 
program is carefully planned, much can be 
accomplished even with fairly large classes. 

It should be mentioned, too, that the 
grouping of students, when well done, can 
aid this type of program. Other techniques, 
such as using group leaders, teacher-helpers 
and similar procedures should produce 
complimentary values. 

I have experimented with the plan of 
individualizing bookkeeping instruction for 
a number of years and two years ago put 
into practice an organized program which is 
still in a crude stage of development; never- 
theless, it is believed that worth-while 
progress has been made. Some concrete 
evidence of the success of the procedure is 
shown by the higher grades made by students 
on the achievement tests; other evidence is 
the favorable testimony of students and 
associates. 

In this program it seemed necessary that 
diagnostic work be done before any effective 
bookkeeping instruction could take place. 
Since the time factor precluded using clinical 
methods for individual diagnosis of each 
student, group methods had to be utilized. 
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ft had been the practice in the past to give 
each student a manila folder to be used for 
ihe filing of necessary data. We asked each 
student to fill out a personal inventory sheet 
that included the following data: 


1. Name and class period 
Address and telephone number 
. A list of all other subjects taken this year 
. Any past business experience 


. Detailed account of interests; particular informa- 
tion requested on whether this included recrea- 
tional reading and /or reading for information, 
also interests (or lack of interest) in puzzles 


. Tentative choice of occupations 
. Parents’ names and occupations 
. Reason for taking the course 


. Any ideas the student may have as to what the 
course is all about or what it should be about 


The completion of the personal inventory 
sheet was the first step of my program. The 
data on each student were supplemented by 
other information solicited from former 
teachers. Parents visiting the school on 
open-house night and at various other times 
contributed information that helped create a 
better understanding between the student 
and the teacher. 

The second step in the program was to 
make an appraisal of the student’s reading 
ability. Two methods were used for this 
evaluation. All the students were given a 
selection for silent reading which was -fol- 
lowed by a brief quiz to test reading com- 
prehension. The other method used was to 
have each student orally read certain key 
passages. Those students suspected of 
needing the most help in reading were 
selected for early diagnosis. The results of 
this study indicated that 41 students, or 
approximately 20 per cent of almost 200 
students taking first-year bookkeeping, were 
in need of remedial reading instruction. 

The third step in the program might be 
called, “chow to study and work.” This ste 
is completed during the first week of a 
The student is asked to make an outline 
showing his “plan of action” for the school 
year. These outlines are then analyzed and 
additions and/or subtractions made accord- 
ing to findings arrived at by group discus- 
sion. The completed outline is then placed 
in the file and used for reference and periodic 
check-ups. 

The fourth step was carried out on 4 long 
range basis. About once a week, an exercise 
and a list of written answers to essay-type 
questions were graded and then filed in each 
student’s folder for future comparison. The 
students were periodically and systemati- 
cally reminded to compare current work 
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with prior work. Some lesson plans required 
all students to make a self-appraisal of 
individual improvement. Periodically stu- 
dents were given tests on which they were 
allowed to use their folders for reference. 
Obviously, a well-organized and clearly 
written set of papers in the student’s folder 
made each problem on the test easier to 
solve. 

The fifth step was to evaluate the spelling 
ability of each student. This was done by 
occasional testing. Much could and should 
be done in this area; however, so far we have 
contented ourselves with testing on words 
and phrases of a technical nature. A list of 
155 terms was mimeographed and the spell- 
ing, testing, and reviewing were done in 
conjunction with the study of purposeful 
definitions. Work in this area was done on 
the blackboard, on paper, and orally. Mean- 
ingful repetition was used as a teaching 
device. Although most secondary students 
are not interested in spelling, they are easily 
motivated to review or learn new words 
when it is shown that a good vocabulary. is 
a valuable business and social asset. 

The sixth step of analyzing arithmetic 
ability is not a new idea to most teachers of 
bookkeeping. My procedure was to take 
several problems from the first half of the 
bookkeeping textbook and isolate the ele- 
ment dealing directly with arithmetic. It 
was found that 90 per cent of the students 
made some errors either in addition or sub- 
traction when a time limit was placed on 
the work. The time alloted students to 
work the problems should include time for 
rechecking as well as doing the original work 
since this is the usual practice in industry. 

Student motivation is accomplished by 
showing short cuts or other tricks with 
numbers. Another method of motivating 
the students is to give an historical account 
of the development in the field of mathe- 
matics or to point out how mathematics 
serves our daily needs. It is important to 
note that all the students believed that they 
could profit from review or corrective wor 
in arithmetic. : 

, This program is not outlined as a panacea 
for curing all instructional ills and it is not a 
substitute for good teaching. It should, 
however, help to individualize bookkeeping 
instruction and therefore aid especially in 
working with heterogeneous groups of stu- 
dents. 

Further, it, is not held that skill instruc- 
tion should replace the teaching of good 
social attitudes. Rather, it is believed that 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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Better Training, Selection, and 
Placement Through Measurement 
of Clerical Aptitudes 


by DR. PAUL L. TURSE, CHAIRMAN OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
PEEKSKILL HIGH SCHOOL, PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 


Progressive counselors, instructors, and 
placement officials in the business education 
field are constantly confronted with the 
problem of evaluating an individual’s po- 
tentialities for success in the clerical field, 
of determining the types of clerical work 
that a given individual is most likely to per- 
form successfully and those that the in- 
dividual is least likely to perform success- 
fully, and finally of matching as effectively 
as possible each individual’s aptitudes, both 
with the training provided and with the 
jobs to which the individual is referred. 
Well-established business training schools 
have found that one of their biggest assets 
is a reputation among employers for referring 
only qualified candidates for given openings 
and thus their general reputation for suc- 
cessfully placing their graduates. 

A most effective aid to the accurate 
matching of the characteristics of indivi- 
duals with appropriate training and job 
characteristics is a suitable battery of tests. 
In one study a government agency compared 
a measure of job success with scores on a 
battery of clerical aptitude tests. Table I 
(page 54) summarizes the results. More 
than half of the individuals with “very 
high” aptitude scores were rated as “‘ex- 
cellent”’ on the job; none were rated as 
“failures.” Of those classified as “low” in 
clerical aptitude, none performed above 
average on the job; one third were “failures” 
in their performance. From such studies it is 


obvious that effective use of clerical aptitude 
tests can save much time and money on the 
part of the student, the school, and the em- 
ployer. 

The idea is not so much that an individual 
is to be denied admission or employment as 
it is that the individual’s own special apti- 
tudes will be utilized more effectively. How- 
ever, the problem of matching an individual’s 
various clerical aptitudes with the kinds of 
training provided and with the specific 
demands of a clerical job is much more com- 
plex than over-all prediction of the general 
level of success. Devising and using meas- 
ures of all the many specific aptitudes to 
predict success in all specific clerical tasks 
obviously would entail much more than such 
predictive measurement of general clerical 
aptitude. 

VARIETY OF “CLERICAL” WORK. Studies of 
clerical occupations reveal an extreme va- 
riety of duties and responsibilities. These 
may range from those of a sorting clerk, who 
needs a minimum of motor, perceptual and 
mental ability, to those of the administra- 
tive assistant, who needs a high degree of 
intelligence, information, skill, and versatil- 
ity—enough in some cases to run an entire 
organization in the absence of the chief 
executive. 

Even in a firm of moderate size, the duties 
of the clerical staff usually comprise dozens 
of separate tasks which, in turn, could be 
broken down into hundreds of specific men- 


Table I 


Per Cent of Individuals with Given Clerical Aptitude Test Scores Whose Later Success 
on the Job Was Found to be ‘‘Below Average,’’ ‘‘Average,’’ and ‘‘Above Average’’ 


CLASSIFICATION 


Per Cent at Various LEVELs or Jos Success 





OF CLERICAL 
AptTiItuDE TEsT BELOW 
ScORE AVERAGE 
Very High Score 4 
Good Score 9 
Fair Score 18 
Low Score 67 
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ABOVE 
AVERAGE 


AVERAGE 


15 81 
16 75 
49 33 
33 0 
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‘al, sensory, and motor skills. Not only 
vould these vary from office to office but 
‘hey would vary among clerical workers in 
the same office and even among those 
workers with the same job titles. To 
classify such a conglomerate group very 
neatly or accurately for purposes of predic- 
tive measurement has proved to be a diffi- 
cult task. Because of the complex nature of 
this field of work, the attempt to predict 
ability for specific clerical tasks by means of 
a total score derived from a general test 
battery has not proved widely successful. 

One solution might lie in the preparation 
of a great many very specific aptitude meas- 
ures for very specific clerical tasks or duties. 
However, this procedure has serious short- 
comings when carried to an extreme. The 
differences in the capacity or ability of in- 
dividuals to perform many of these specific 
tasks satisfactorily would be relatively 
small. Many clerical duties appearing 
different on the surface would, neverthe- 
less, be correlated to a high degree because 
the basic abilities or aptitudes required for 
the successful performance of one duty 
would operate in the performance of other 
duties; therefore, separate specific tests for 
each task would be unnecessary. 

In the light of all the pertinent factors, it 
would seem that a reasonably practical 
approach to the measurement of abilities 
or aptitudes for clerical work (excluding, of 
course, personal or social traits) would be to 
consider the great majority of clerical duties 
as falling into a few major categories ac- 
cording to the similarity of certain basic, 
mental, motor or sensory skills, which large- 
ly condition the degree of success in the 
performance of these clerical tasks. Analysis 
of clerical jobs reveals the following major 
groups of tasks or activities: 

1. Tasks requiring a high degree of ver- 
satility, intelligence, organizational ability 
or adaptability, such as is generally required 
of administrative assistants, supervisors, 
secretaries, junior executives, and so forth. 

2. Tasks in which facility in the use of 
language or verbal skill is fundamental, 
as in the work of stenographers, correspon- 
dents, editors, and proof readers. 

3. Tasks in which arithmetic processes or 
facility with figures are fundamental, as in 
the work of bookkeepers, cashiers, payroll 
clerks, calculating machine operators, and 
statisticians. 

4. Tasks that require varying degrees and 
combinations of special perceptual or sen- 
sory skills. This group would include a large 
number of rather simple, routine clerical 
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tasks, which involve accurate or rapid 
digit- or letter-associations such as those 
employed in stock-checking or inventorying, 
copying, posting, verifying, filing, and sort- 
ing. Most clerks can do these tasks accurate- 
ly, but some clerks can do them much more 
rapidly and efficiently than others. 

A strict analysis of the duties of any posi- 
tion as found in a given office would usually 
show that the duties do not fall completely 
within any one type but require varying 
degrees: of the abilities involved in all four 
types mentioned. Still other groups of tasks 
might be enumerated—for, example, those 
requiring various kinds of muscular-sensory 
co-ordination. However, other categories 
of tasks usually are not especially impor- 
tant, would not be measured adequately by 
a practical means, or can be performed ade- 
quately by most clerks who are otherwise 
qualified. 

With these considerations in mind, I 
conducted extensive investigations and pre- 
pared a test battery to measure the most 
significant abilities basic to the successful 
performance of the four general types of 
duties described. The following tests were 
developed: 

1. Verbal Skills —a composite test of 
spelling, vocabulary, word sense and 
phonetic association 

2. Number Skills — a test of simple fund- 
amental arithmetic processes in- 
cluding fractions, decimals, cross- 
addition, cancellation and mental 
arithmetic , 

8. Basic Clerical Speed — name and 
number checking, alphabetizing, 
classifying and sorting names and 
numbers 


The combined score on the first two groups 
of tests (verbal and numerical) provides an 
appropriate measure of intelligence; the 
total score on all the subtests is designed to 
measure general clerical aptitude. 


HOW GOOD ARE THE TESTS? It is easy to 
make a test that one can call a test of one of 
the clerical aptitudes but the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. When the test 
technician asks how valid and reliable a 
test is he wants to know how well it measures 
what it purports to measure and how pre- 
cisely or consistently it measures. Although 
the total testing time is only 28 minutes, the 
split-half reliability coefficients range from 
.83 to .93 for the separate tests. Thus, the 
reliability compares quite favorably with 
the reliabilities reported for other standard- 
ized tests. 





In terms of effectiveness of use of time, 
one is also concerned with the tendency of 
the three groups of tests to measure inde- 
pendent aptitudes. For 316 high school 
students the correlations among the six 
subtests ranged from .32 to .51. While 
these coefficients indicate some overlapping 
of measures, they are sufficiently low to 
permit one to consider the tests largely in- 
dependent. Incidentally, the larger correla- 
tions were obtained between the subtests 
designed to measure the same categories 
of aptitudes. 

Thus, from the point of view of the re- 
liability and the independence of the three 
measures yielded by this battery, it can be 
used effectively for the prediction of success 
in the different areas discussed above. 

Of even greater importance than the above 
considerations is the extent to which the 
tests measure the specified aptitudes. This 
is best expressed in terms of the degree of 
correlation between the appropriate tests 
and some criterion such as actual job success 
in the specified area. The correlation be- 
tween the Otis IQ and the combined verbal 
and numerical tests was .72. This figure is 
near the lower range of correlations usually 
obtained between two intelligence tests. 
Hence, the combined scores of these two 
tests can be used to provide a fair indication 
of general learning ability or adaptability. 
The validities of the specific subtests were 
investigated using more than a hundred 
students enrolled in business subjects in six 
high schools. 

VALIDITY OF THE VERBAL SKILLS TEST. Since 
this test was intended to provide a rather 
inclusive measure of verbal ability or verbal 
*intelligence,” it should show substantial 
relationship to a variety of other measures 


of language facility or language usage. It 
should also show substantial relationship 
to specific subject-matter areas or clerical 
tasks in which verbal skill is an important 
or determining factor. The correlation co- 
efficients shown in Table II (page 56) were 
secured between the Verbal Skills Test and 
various such criterion measures. 

These correlations indicate with one or 
two exceptions, very substantial relation- 
ships between the Verbal Skills Test and the 
various language measures. In the case of 
the shorthand criteria, the Verbal Skills 
Test predicted shorthand ability to a con- 
siderably greater degree than did the I.Q. 
These validity coefficients are about as high 
as those reported with other aptitude 
measures. 

In light of the validity coefficients and of 
the superiority of this test over the Otis 
IQ in predicting specific achievement, there 
can be little doubt that the 7-minute Verbal 
Skills Test will function as a valid predictor 
of success in tasks requiring facility in the 
use of language. 

VALIDITY OF THE NUMBER SKILLS TEST. Since 
this test was prepared to measure general 
facility with figures, it should show sub- 
stantially high relationship not only to 
achievement in arithmetic courses but also 
to various other business subjects or clerical 
skills in which computational ability is a 
basic requirement. Correlations between 
this test and various such measures are pre- 
sented in Table III (page 57). 

Except in the case of advanced bookkeep- 
ing, the correlations show substantial rela- 
tionship between the Number Skills Test 
and the various measures of success used. 
The two lowest correlations are to be ex- 
pected, due to the fact that very few of the 


Table II 


Correlations Between Criteria and Verbal Skills Test Score; Correlation between Criteria and 


Otis I.Q. 


Cooperative English Tests 
Language Usage 
Vocabulary 
Total (Composite) Score 


N.Y.S. Regents Examinations in English III 
N.Y.S. Reading Test 

First Semester Shorthand (Teacher Marks) 
Third Semester Shorthand (Teacher Marks) 


Cases 


130 
132 
127 


120 
278 


Turse-Durost Shorthand Achievement Test, 2nd Year 
N.Y.S. Regents Examinations in Shorthand II 


I.Q. vs Turse-Durost Shorthand Achievement Test 
1.Q. vs N.Y.S. Regents Examinations in Shorthand II 
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Table III 


Correlations Between Various Criteria and Number Skills Test Score; Correlations 
between Selected Criteria and Terman-McNemar I.Q. 


Ninth Grade Arithmetic (Teacher Final Marks). . 
Calculation Machine Operation (Teacher Marks). . 


Cases 


115 
126 


Schorling-Clark-Potter Hundred-Problem Arithmetic Test....... 74 
N.Y.S. Regents Examination Marks in Bookkeeping. . ees ; 86 
N.Y.S. Regents Examination Marks in Business ame. ........- , 86 


Terman I.Q. vs N.Y.S. Regents in Bookkeeping 86 
Terman I.Q. vs N.Y.S. Regents in Business Arith ; 65 


extremely poor bookkeeping students take 
advanced bookkeeping. Of particular in- 
terest is the fact that the 10-minute Number 
Skills Test predicted achievement both in 
bookkeeping and in business arithmetic 
better than did the I.Q. alone. 

VALIDITY OF THE BASIC CLERICAL SPEED TESTS. 
For the validation of these tests, it was de- 
cided to construct clerical ‘‘worksample”’ 
or practical tests to measure a few specific 
clerical tasks of a kind which rank very high 
among those most frequently performed by 
general clerical workers; namely, using a 
telephone directory, checking a stock ship- 
ment, proofreading typed manuscript and 
using a card index file. Thus, these work- 
samples were actually miniature job situa- 
tions arranged to provide for objective and 
precise measurement of appropriate on-the 
job types of performance. The correlation 
coefficients are presented in Table IV 
(page 57). 

With the exception of the proofreading 
correlations, the Basic Clerical Speed Tests 
predicted achievement in each of the work- 
sample tests to a far greater degree than did 
the I.Q. Because employers look for rapid 
performance of what are essentially simple 
tasks, all of the worksamples included speed 
in performing typical clerical tasks and pro- 
vided uniform work situations for all testees. 
The aptitude tests were designed to measure 


appropriate clerical speeds, but the clerical 
worksamples required far more complex 
motor-perceptual abilities than the aptitude 
tests. These correlations indicate that the 
extremely simple perceptual-motor abilities 
measured by the clerical aptitude tests are 
indicative of skill to perform the same type 
of tasks on a more complex level similar to 
the actual job situation. 

USES OF CLERICAL APTITUDE TESTS. On the 
basis of the type of individuals who were 
subjects for the research and in the light of 
the results obtained, tests such as these 
could be used effectively at the eighth or 
ninth grade level for guidance purposes. A 
contemplated use will be something like the 
following: 

A student about to make vocational 
choices on entering senior high school, whose 
total clerical aptitude score is above the norm 
for his age or grade will be considered a good 
prospect for business training courses. 

Further consideration of the sub-scores 
might be made as follows: 

High scores on the Verbal Skills Test 
might indicate aptitude for stenographic 
or secretarial courses. 

High scores on the Number Skills Test 
and average or above average scores on the 
Basic Clerical Speed Tests might indicate 
aptitude for bookkeeping or certain types of 
calculating machine operation. 


Table IV 


Correlations Between the Basic Clerical Speed Tests and the Criterion Worksample 
Tests; Correlations Between the Terman-McNemar I.Q. and the Same Criterion Tests 


Stockchecking 
Proofreading 
Phone Directory Usage 


I.Q. vs Stockchecking 
I.Q. vs Proofreading 
L.Q. vs Phone Directory Usage 


Cases 





High scores in Learning Ability (combined 
Verbal and Number) with average or above 
average scores in the Basic Speed Tests 
would indicate potentialities for supervi- 
sory or administrative work or might be 
indicative of potentialities for rapid promo- 
tion in the field of business. Obviously, 
decisions such as these would not be made 
solely on the basis of test scores, but also in 
the light of student interests and other 
factors such as progress in school and a con- 
sideration of personal traits and character- 
istics. 

Where high school business departments 
conduct work-experience programs or co- 
operative business training courses, such 
tests could be used on the eleventh or twelfth 
grade level to supplement school achieve- 
ment records in placing students on jobs 
suited to their special abilities. In many 
cases, employers contact the school concern- 
ing the qualifications of prospective em- 
ployees and in such cases, tests like those 
described could be used to effect a more 
satisfactory ‘matching’ of the student’s 
abilities with job requirements. A clerical 
aptitudes test would reveal more “facets” 
of a graduate’s potential clerical aptitude 
than would the I.Q. or a single school mark 
in office practice, clerical practice, secretar- 
ial practice or some other course—which 
otherwise must be used as the primary 
source of information for job recommenda- 
tion purposes. 

Certainly, the slowly growing awareness 
among business educators that general 
clerical training of a nonbookkeeping and 
nonstenographic variety will meet the needs 
of far greater numbers of students and em- 
ployers makes it important that the right 
kind of students be selected for this type of 
training. Clerical aptitude tests can sup- 
plant costly trial-and-error-methods. 


Personnel managers in progressive firms 
have long felt this need for some form of 
selection among prospective employees. In 
fact, it is estimated that 60 per cent of such 
firms are now using psychological tests ‘of 
one kind or another. Ideally, the tests used 
in a specific industry are constructed by 
specialists, based on careful job analyses, 
and validated for particular jobs or duties 
within the industry. Such tests are carefully 
guarded trade secrets. Even if available for 
general use, they would not prove satis- 
factory in some cases because of variations 
in work procedures or standards from indus- 
try to industry. In a real sense, then, a test 
for industrial use must be validated for a 
particular job or group of jobs and local 
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critical or “‘cutting” scores established which 
will make it possible to place a new employee 
in the position most appropriate ™ for his 
abilities—one in which he has at least a 
50-50 chance of succeeding. Too few in- 
dustrial concerns, however, make siich 
scientific use of testing instruments in place- 
ment. At best, most industrial tests, clerical 


‘or otherwise, are purely “screening” tests: 


that is, they eliminate most of the applicants 
who probably would not be satisfactory 
workers. For this general selection purpose, 
as well as for making the most effective 
utilization of each employee, tests like those 
described have demonstrated their validity 
for industrial use. 








Bookkeeping Instruction Should Start 
Where You Find the Student 
(Continued from page 53) 


good social attitudes are more easily de- 
veloped in a setting where the student 
“knows where he is and knows where he is 
going.” 

I realize that this program merely 


“scratches the surface.” | Bookkeeping 
principles are not easy for high school stu- 
dents to grasp, but helping to develop ability 
to do critical thinking and critical reading 
of the technical ideas and terms may be an 
important clue in the improvement of 
instruction. 


The program to individualize bookkeeping 
instruction might be summarized as follows: 


1. Make an analysis of the individual student. 
Find his strengths and weaknesses. 


2. Analyse the job that lies ahead of the student. 


8. Teach according to the best research findings in 
the field. 


. Use group therapy to help in learning how to 
study and how to work. 


. Start bookkeeping instructions where you find 
the student. 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS 


A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the be- 
ginning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top 
jobs in various classifications, is available 
without charge to any business teacher, ad- 
ministrator, or counselor. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Guidance in 
business educa- 
tion should be 
conceived of as a 
direct and posi- 
tive means of as- 
sisting students to solve their problems, 
meet their needs, and extend their interests. 
In actual practice this would mean that the 
following would be found in the secondary 
schools: 


1. That a program of guidance has been 


set up to guide students into or out of 
vocational business education based 








upon the interests, aptitudes, and. 


abilities of students to profit from such 
training. 

. That the guidance of students into 
vocational business education is based 
upon the needs, demands, and oppor- 
tunities of the employment community 
as determined by sound occupational 
surveys. ' 


. That all teachers perform a guidance 
function. 


. That a guidance counselor trained in 
approved guidance techniques co- 
ordinates the guidance program of the 
school. 

. That adequate provision for the solu- 
tion of students’ personal problems is 
available through personal guidance. 

. That the ultimate aim of vocational 
guidance is to assist the student in his 
selection of that occupation in which he 
can find the greatest satisfaction. 

. That every possible facility of the 
school and the community is utilized 
in achieving the aims of guidance in 
business education. 

. That job placement and follow-up 
services are included as an integral part 
of the guidance program. 

To be effective, guidance must be ever- 
present if the school is to help each student 


Guidance in Business 
Edueation 


by DR. THEODORE MAHAFFEY, DIRECTOR 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

BLUEFIELD STATE COLLEGE 

BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA 


toward his optimal growth and develop- 
ment. Guidance cannot be separated from 
the everyday activities and functions of 
every classroom teacher. Teachers have 
students under their supervision a major 
part of each school day, and they also in- 
fluence the activities of these students a 
part of the remainder of the day. Teachers 
should be considered an important force in 
the guidance program. Students just cannot 
escape the influence of the teacher whether 
they desire to do so or not. Teachers should 
give direction to the growth and develop- 
ment of each individual student according 
to the student’s needs, interests, and abili- 
ties. 

Eyster has this to say about the respon- 
sibility of the teacher in the guidance 
program: 

The responsibility of the teacher-counselor is to 
see that the pupil analyzes his abilities, interests, 
and characteristics; that he understands, and inter- 
prets them correctly; and that he appraises them 
properly in the process of selecting a business occupa- 
tion.! 

There are many personal problems that 
beset the adolescent as he develops gradually 
into adulthood. Many of these problems 
cannot be solved by the classroom teacher 
and many personal problems of youth should 
be regarded as private. Teachers to whom 
the student may go for a conference concern- 
ing these private personal problems that 
weigh heavily upon the student should be 
available. 

It is necessary that the school have a 
guidance specialist who can assist the class- 
room teacher in the solution of special 
problems of a student. The guidance 
specialist may even decide that the facilities 
of the school or its program are inadequate 
to solve these problems. More expert advice 
or handling may be needed and should be 
sought for the benefit of the student. Every 
attempt should be made to establish, main- 
tain, and improve the well-being of each 
student. 


1Elvin S. Eyster, “Basic Concepts of Guidance in Education,” American Business Education, III (March, 1947), p. 190. 
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In any program of effective guidance it is 
necessary that there be someone who is 
definitely assigned and responsible for co- 
ordinating the efforts of all who are perform- 
ing guidance functions. It is also imperative 
that adequate records be kept of the pro- 
gress of each student in the direction of 
desirable growth. Someone should be 
responsible for the collection and organiza- 
tion of all information needed for effec- 
tively assisting students in making desirable 
choices. This information should be easily 
accessible to those who are performing 
guidance functions. The co-ordination of 
guidance efforts should be the responsi- 
bility of a counselor who has special compe- 
tency in the use of guidance techniques. 

Swanson comments as follows: 

No school staff is complete without at least one 
person whose interest, training, and experience 
represent qualifications appropriate to guidance 
leadership. A qualified person will be thoroughly 
trained in guidance principles and practices, will be 
ever increasing his own understanding and power, 


will be able to train others in guidance techniques, 
will be a respected and inspirational leader. 

But, after all, the real power and the effectiveness 
of the guidanee specialist — of guidance leadership — 
lies in the ability and the activity of the individual 
classroom teacher.? 


Effective vocational guidance is dependent 


upon adequate up-to-date occupational sur- 
veys of the school’s employment community. 
It is based upon up-to-date information 
concerning occupational opportunities and 
specific job requirements. Schools should 
utilize job information distributed by com- 
munity, state, and federal employment 
agencies. It is a waste of educational and 
human effort to train for jobs that do not 
exist. Students should be assisted in their 
choice of job skill. After the selection of 
the job skill has been made, vigorous train- 
ing should follow until job competence has 
been attained. After the student completes 
his training, placement of the student in a 
suitable initial job should be the next 
responsibility of the school. 

Guidance in business education should 
make provision for the transfer of students 
from one curriculum to another when stu- 
dent interests and abilities indicate that 
such change would result in the best adjust- 
ment of the students. Guidance must be 
positive. Its ultimate aim must be to direct 
each student into the job that will afford the 
individual the greatest satisfaction and use- 


fulness. 


A similar point of view is expressed in the 
following: 

Techniques that determine lack of fitness for 
particular occupations have their place in guidance, 
techniques that reveal positive fitness for a definite 
occupational life are even more important for a 
functional program of guidance. It is not enough to 
discourage a student from certain activities; he must 
be encouraged to undertake other activities that wil] 
bring him opportunities for using his developed 
abilities and for continuing his growth.’ 

The school should make a follow-up study 
of students after they leave the school sphere. 
Students should be assisted in making suit- 
able adjustments on the job or transferral to 
other and more satisfactory employment. 
Not only is it the responsibility of the school 
to determine the students’ aptitudes and 
abilities for special occupations in business 
and train them until satisfactory competence 
has been attained, but it is also the task of 
the school to give aid and assistance to 
students in finding suitable and satisfactory 
employment in society. 

Each school should provide adequate 
guidance services as an integral part of its 
total educational program. These services 
should include guidance, placement, and 
follow-up in business education. Guidance 
services should be organized on a county 
unit basis so that the guidance services of 
the schools of the county may be co-ordi- 
nated. A county guidance officer should be 
employed to perform the following services 
for business education: 

1. Establish standard forms of recording 
pertinent information concerning students 
and graduates. Such forms might include 
the following information: (a) Mental abili- 
ties, (b) Special abilities, (c) Interests, 
(d) Personal traits, (e) Social environment, 
(f) Economic status, (g) Occupational knowl- 
edge and experiences, (h) Family back- 
ground, (i) Work habits, (j) Physical char- 
acteristics and health, (k) Scholastic record, 
and (1) Recreational activities. 


2. Organize a county-wide testing pro- 
gram designed to determine student in- 
terest, aptitudes, and abilities for business 
education. 


8. Conduct periodic occupational surveys 
of job opportunities in the county. The 
following occupational information should 
be obtained: 

(a) General nature of the occupation. 

(b) Importance from the standpoint of service to 

society. 

(c) Statistics on the occupation. 


*Edwin A. Swanson, “Ten Ways to Improve Guidance in Business Education,” The National Business Education Quarterly, 


IV (March, 1947), p. 10. 


*Principles of Business Education, Eighth Yearbook of the National Business Teachers Association, Ann Arbor, Michigan, The 


Association, 1942, p. 106. 
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(d) Duties and responsibilities of the workers, 
special abilities, and skills required. 

(e) Conditions under which work is done. 

(f) General education requirements. 

(g) Technical education requirements. 

(hb) Personal characteristics and traits desired in a 
worker. 

(i) Means of gaining entrance to the field. 

(j) Limitations, personal requirements, and oppor- 
tunities. 


(k) Economic, social, and educational status of co- 
workers. 


4. Establish placement and follow-up 
services as an integral part of the guidance 
program of the county. A placement bureau 
should be established to perform the follow- 
ing functions: 

(a) Counsel students in terms of actual job oppor- 

tunities. 

(b) Make occupational information available to 

students and faculty. 

(c) Maintain contacts with potential and actual 

employers through an effective public relations 
program. 


(d) Maintain follow-up contacts with students and 
employers after placement has been made as a 
means of continuous evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the schools’ business education program , 

(e) Utilize the services of the State Employment 
Service. 

(f) Use the services of a local advisory committee 
on business education. 


(g) Use the supervised work-experience program as 
a means of placement. 


(h) Conduct occupational surveys. 


These functions of the county guidance 
officer may be carried forward through an 
occupations course, occupafions clinic, ca- 
reer days, bulletins, survey reports, assembly 
talks, or discussions before student and 
faculty groups. 


The following are minimum essentials for 
the placement of business education grad- 
uates: 


(a) A central office with adequate desk space, filing 
equipment, and conference room where em- 
ployers may interview applicants. 


(b) Sufficient clerical help to keep the records, 
answer the telephone, and arrange interviews. 


(c) A faculty member as director of the services who 
is a skilled counselor and who is given sufficient 
time to develop the necessary personal relation- 
ships with students, faculty, and employers. 


(d) An adequate budget so that placement service$ 

will be free to students and employers. 

5. Maintain a program of continuous in- 
service training of the school staffs in the 
importance and techniques of guidance and 
counseling. Such a program may be carried 
on through conferences, discussion groups, 
guidance bulletins, suggested reading lists, 
clinics or workshops. 
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Every secondary school in the county 
should organize a guidance committee within 
the school unit to work within the frame- 
work of the county guidance program. It is 
essential that the business teacher should be 
a member of this committee. The business 
teacher can perform many of the following 
guidance functions in business education: 


(a) Give business occupational advice. 

(b) ‘Advise students concerning the personal-use 
values of business subjects. 

(c) Assist students in obtaining information con- 
cerning business occupations. 

(d) Make contacts for co-operative work experience 
for students. 

(e) Help in job placement of students. 

(f) Maintain follow-up contacts with students and 
employers. 

(g) Act as homeroom teacher or club sponsor in 
which positions more intimate knowledge may 
be obtained concerning students. 

(h) Direct a group of students in conducting a com- 

munity, occupations, or business machines 

survey. 

Direct students to guidance specialists when 

cases require special handling. 

Administer appropriate tests as a means of giving 

the student better and more effective guidance. 


(i) 
Gi) 


An effective guidance program is an essen- 
tial part of a well-rounded secondary school 
educational program. Modern educational 
thinking considers guidance in business edu- 
cation a necessary phase of this effective 
educational program. The business teacher 

, must play an important role in this guidance 
program if the business education program 
of the secondary school is to achieve its goal 
of training each individual student in ac- 
cordance to his greatest potential for a useful 
life in our American society. 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND and MOORE 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit con- 
sisting of ten different narratives of transactions with the 
books of entry that are necessary for keeping the records. 


The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, 
and small businesses. 


These projects may be used any time in first-year bookkeep- 
ing after the fundamental principles have been studied. 
Practical experience gained includes budgeting and the use 
of various types of bookkeeping records, such as a com- 
bined cash journal, the ledger, and special journals. 


The list price is $1.28. An examination copy will be sent 
on request to any teacher who will consider the projects 
for class use. 
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The Teacher As a Friend 


by NORMAN J. LAWRENCE 
PATERSON COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Lawrence describes some techniques that may be used by 
the teacher to develop good student-teacher relationships. 


A Broadway comedian once had 
a horrible nightmare. He dreamed 
that he was telling stories and 
singing songs in a crowded theater, 
with thousands of people watching 
him — but no one laughed or 
clapped. “Even at $100,000 a 
week,” he said, ‘““That would be 
unbearable.” 


The actor is not the only one 
who has a deep, primal need for 
appreciation. Without praise and 
encouragement anyone who is a 
teacher can lose self-confidence. 
Thus a double necessity exists: to 
be commended and to know how 
to commend. 

The technique in giving a compliment 
lies in the fact that it is not given to praise 
a student for an obvious achievement. The 
teacher must use discernment and origi- 
nality. “That is a beautifully tailored out- 
fit that you are wearing, Mary. I know that 
you made it yourself!” a discerning teacher 
said to a student who, as an honor student 
throughout her school life, had just won the 
medal for being the outstanding participant 
in the Annual Gregg Shorthand Contest. 
Mary flushed at the unexpected character 
of the tribute. 

Jennie, who was an accomplished speaker, 
did not thank the teacher who complimented 
her on her speech ability after a certain 
contest; but her gratitude was unbounded 
when a teacher mentioned the twinkle in her 
eye. 

The teacher, who in a sick bed for weeks 
received flowers, a fruit basket, and a card 
signed by all his students wishing him a 
speedy recovery and return, finds water for 
the soul in the eloquent evidence of the 
students’ silent but golden opinion. 

The simple principles of the art of praise— 
to realize the human need for it, to compli- 
ment sincerely, and to train oneself as a 


1Fulton Ousler — Reader’s Digest: August, 1952. 
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teacher to look for the praise- 
worthy — help rub off the sharp 
edges of daily contact, and no- 
where outside of the home do 
young people come in continuous 
contact with individuals who have 
a lasting influence on their souls 
as does their teacher. 

Adolescents are always eager for 
reassurance, and the want of 
kindly appreciation in those years 
of growing up can endanger the 
growth of character; it can even 
be a lifetime calamity. 

Jim came into the typing 
teacher’s class at the beginning of 
the term in September with a reputation for 
creating disturbances in other classes in 
which he had been enrolled. He took a seat 
in the front of the room by the window look- 
ing out upon the street, where frequently 
former students would drive by blowing the 
car horn, trying to divert the attention. of 
students in classes. The teacher greeted 
Jim with a smile and complimented him 
upon his achievements on the baseball field. 


Before the class period had progressed 
very far, Jim pounded the desk, and made 
some remarks under his breath, disturbing 
the concentration of all those around him. 
A car had just audibly passed by. The 
teacher strolled casually to Jim’s desk and 
with a smile asked, “Is there anything I can 
do to help you?” Jim, who had been waiting 
for the “bawling out” he was accustomed to 
in other classes, was taken by surprise and 
replied, ‘““Yes, change my seat away from the 
window. I can’t control my temptation to 
a out. I make mistakes, and it makes me 
mad.” 





The teacher granted Jim’s request, com- 
plimented him upon his discernment of the 
cause of the lack of concentration, and from 
that time on praised him whenever he made 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Guidanee Tests That Predict Sueecess 
in Business Edueation 3° °°" ©. "= meu scnoor 


CRANSTON, RHODE ISLAND 


This article is based on a study completed in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Educa- 
tion at Rhode Island College of Education. The purpose of 
the study was to show some of the methods of predicting 
success or failure in relation to the guidance of students. 


The selection of students who can success- 
fully be trained in vocational business sub- 
jects is an important function of the modern 
high school. To train and guide these stu- 
dents to their initial job is the function of 
the business education department. The 
program can be carried out most efficiently 
and maintain the standards required by 
business through a careful screening of stu- 
dents in terms of their abilities, aptitudes 
and interests. 


The business department should not be 
considered a dumping ground for rejects and 
misfits of other courses. These students can- 
not meet the standards of skill and efficiency 
required to succeed on the job. 


THE PROBLEM. Seventy-five per cent of 
high school graduates have completed their 
formal education and training when they 
receive their diplomas. Have they accom- 
plished something worth while? It is re- 
gretably true that many graduates who 
march in the graduation procession have no 
plans for the future. In the field of business 
education we can rectify this situation by 
taking the students whose interests, abilities, 
and aptitudes warrant it, and preparing 
them for a place in business. It is possible 
to select and train qualified persons for 
desirable and responsible positions in busi- 
ness. 


The senior high school must now provide 
a variety of educational opportunities for its 
students. In the past the high school of the 
traditional type was entirely a college pre- 
paratory institution. The modern school 
under the pressure of compulsory attendance 
laws must educate the masses of students 
heretofore overlooked. The problem of ad- 
ministrators has been to find a place for this 
great number of new students. 

NEED FOR SELECTION OF STUDENTS. We can- 
not train the student who is incapable of 
absorbing training. The businessman who 


gets that type of worker complains loudly 
that the high schools are turning out gradu- 
ates who are lacking in fundamental skills, 
initiative, ambition, responsibility, person- 
ality, and so on down the list. The business- 
man sometimes forgets that the school is 
endeavoring to educate EVERYBODY and 
cannot guarantee a highly efficient product 
in each case; however, he is entitled to benefit 
from the school’s best efforts and for this 
reason certain minimum standards of accom- 
plishment are necessary. The student who 
cannot meet these standards should, for his 
own good and for the good of all interested 
parties, be directed to courses fitted to his 
abilities and aptitudes. “Difficulties of ad- 
justment cause discontent, unhappiness, and 
despair. Therefore, the aim of all guidance 
should be to provide the proper environment 
to aid an individual to make intelligent and 
purposeful choices. This proper environ- 
ment consists of aiding the student in finding 
facts and assisting him in analyzing these 
facts, thus leading him into making the 
wisest possible decision.””! 

METHODS OF PREDICTING SUCCESS AND FAIL- 
URE IN THE SEVERAL BUSINESS SUBJECTS. Gener- . 
ally the methods adapted to guidance in 
business subjects are: (1) results of intelli- 
gence tests, (2) academic record, (3) use of 
exploratory courses, and (4) prognostic test- 
ing. 

The use of the I.Q. is apparent. It cannot 
be ignored as a factor in learning highly com- 
plex and skilled subjects such as corporation 
accounting or advanced shorthand. The past 
academic record of each student is an indica- 
tion of his future success or failure and is a 
factor to be considered when predicting 
success or failure in such subjects as book- 
keeping and shorthand. Exploratory courses 
are a much-used device for discovering in- 
terests and aptitudes. The familiar junior 
business training course gives the ninth-grade 
student a chance to find out if he has any 


1J, Frank Dame, “Guidance, Placement, and Follow-up,” The Balance Sheet, November, 1945, p. 88. 
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talents or interest in the area of business 
subjects. 

Prognostic testing or aptitude testing is 
the latest device used for guidance purposes. 
It has its virtues and its limitations. When 
correlated with other available information 
about each student it may be the best avail- 
able objective view of the future probabili- 
ties. “It has been interesting to examine the 
various so-called standardized clerical and 
stenographic aptitude tests now offered on 
the market .... It should be mentioned 
that for a teacher not too well versed in the 
field of testing, the manual sent to the pur- 
chaser of the device is far from sufficient in 
most cases. Naturally the manual is positive 
in its approach, and of all the manuals I have 
explored I have not yet found one giving the 
test’s limitations .... I shall list several. ... 
(1) Adequacy of norms not sufficient. Sev- 
eral of the devices are deemed reliable on a 
sample testing of 150 or 200 students .... 
(2) Difficult administration or scoring. 
(3) Reliability is not even mentioned... . 
(4) Scoring time and cost are prohibitive .... 
(5) Questionable validity ....” These are 
the opinions of Ross W. Atkinson who has 
made a detailed study of forty of these 
devices at Stanford University. He con- 


tinues by adding, “It has long been recog- 


nized that testing devices are merely 
extensions to be added to other data regard- 
ing the student.’ 

BOOKKEEPING. The tools of bookkeeping 
are legible handwriting and facility in arith- 
metic. With information concerning the 
student’s skill in handwriting and arithmetic 
plus the individual data mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs, one might be able to 
draw some conclusions on the probability of 
" a student’s success or failure in a bookkeep- 
ing course. Bookkeeping requires attention 
to detail, neatness, ability to organize work, 
and other traits and characteristics that 
may be uncovered through testing. It must 
be kept in mind that a bookkeeping course 
includes general business training values 
that are important to the less able students 
who do not plan to become bookkeepers. 

STENOGRAPHY. The tools of stenography 
are a command of the English language and 
good handwriting. These two factors alone 
can give a strong indication of the student’s 
future in shorthand. Stenographic aptitude 
tests may be used to test the student on 
grammar, spelling, sentence structure, and 
so forth. The job opportunities of stenog- 
raphers are largely open to girls; boys should 


*Ross W. Atkinson, “Prognostic Testing in the High School,” 


sCarl Kraushar, “Are You Selecting Students for 
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be advised of local conditions before entering 
this course. This does not mean that boys 
should be excluded from this course, but 
rather that the employment opportunities 
should be considered. 

TYPING. Manual dexterity and co-ordina- 
tion are factors to consider in predicting a 
student’s success or failure in typewriting. 
Some good tests are available to determine 
the student’s manual dexterity and co- 
ordination. Typing has an enduring personal 
value that should be a consideration in every 
case. Personal-use typing courses geared to 
the needs of college preparatory students, 
noncommercial students, and others are 
being offered extensively in the modern high 
school. 

SALESMANSHIP. The distributive occupa- 
tions now absorb many graduates of the 
business courses. Success in this field is 
often determined by the student’s person- 
ality, and can be predicted to some extent 
by such tests as the California Test of Per- 
sonality, Adult Series, published by the 
California- Test Bureau, or the Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men and Women, pub- 
lished by the Stanford University Press. The 
detectable personal qualities a counselor 
should look for in the interview or locate 
in the records are personal appearance, 
speech, health, pleasant mannerisms, clean- 
liness, and talkativeness. A detailed report 
on the selection of students for this field by 
Carl Kraushar,? also indicates that “‘several 
areas should still be investigated if proper 
selection is to be made. These related areas 
may be summed up as: (1) Educational 
achievement, (2) Intelligence, (3) Social and 
economic background, and (4) Work ex- 
perience.” 

GENERAL CLERICAL TRAINING. This area can 
absorb the students with less ability than is 
required in the study of bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typing. Prognostic tests are valu- 
able in this area. The Detroit Clerical 
Aptitude Examination published by the 
Public School Publishing Company or the 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers published by the Psychological 
Corporation may be helpful. There is a 
definite need for clerical workers to perform 
the hundreds of major and minor elerical 
tasks that exist in every office. ‘There are 
more opportunities for growth in clerical 
training than in any other subject in the 
business curriculum .... There are more 
than two and a half times as many general 
clerks as there are either bookkeepers or 
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stenographers: therefore, the job oppor- 
tunities are at least that much greater.’ 

Some facility in handwriting, arithmetic, 
and correct English usage are prerequisites 
in this field. Attention to personal appear- 
ance and mannerisms and a reasonable 
understanding of human relationships are 
necessary for success as a clerical worker. 

PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP. It is assumed 
that when vocational courses are installed in 
the curriculum job opportunities exist in the 
area. It then follows that the high school 
business department should concern itself 
with placement. The students should be 
provided with all the available vocational 
information, they should receive advice and 
counsel in the selection of subjects and voca- 
tion, and at last receive aid in finding suit- 
able employment. 

The work of guidance is not completed 
when the graduate is placed, but must 
follow the career of the graduates for several 
years to determine the effectiveness of the 
school program. 

MAKE COURSES FIT THE NEEDS OF THE COM- 
MUNITY AND THE STUDENTS. The follow-up 
data will provide the school with answers to 
such questions as: How effective was your 
course in shorthand? How much machine 
training is needed? Should attention be 
given to business etiquette and relationships 
in business? How useful were your voca- 
tional subjects? What recommendations 
would you make? 

The trend in employment can be followed 
more readily by an organized follow-up 
system and at the same time the expectations 
and requirements of business can be ob- 
served. The number of graduates using 
their training and to what extent their train- 
ing is being used may be determined through 
follow-up studies. In short, the success of the 
school program cannot be established until 
a follow-up is undertaken and continued. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUsIONS. Some factors 
that should be considered by business 
teachers are: (1) We cannot allow business 
courses to become a dumping ground; 
(2) Students must be selected and placed in 
classes that fit their needs by giving more 
attention to prognostic testing and counsel- 
ing in terms of the student’s abilities: (3) 
Testing should be regarded as a contributory 
factor in assisting students and not a con- 
trolling guide: (4) Reasonably high standards 
must be maintained in consideration of the 
student’s future employer; and (5) Place- 
ment and follow-up are an essential service. 


‘Herbert A. Tonne, “Clerical Training for Low Ability 
Students,” The Balance Sheet, February, 1950, p. 249. 
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The Teacher As a Friend 
(Continued from page 62) 


a fine achievement. Whenever Jim showed 
tendencies to slip and disturb others the 
teacher gave him additional responsibilities 
to keep him busy. Thus by praise and 
encouragement, Jim finally gained self- 
control, finished the subject with honors, 
graduated, and landed a fine position soon 
after graduation. 


In November when Parents’ Night came 
around, Jim came back to school as a 
visitor, and to his former typewriting teacher 
he said: “You were just the teacher I needed 
in my growing up period. Thanks for the 
way you handled me. I now have a fine 
position that demands the kind of concentra- 
tion that I learned in your class.” 


A well-known university professor said 
that, out of 100 prospective teachers en- 
rolled in his psychology class, he would be 
fortunate if half of them would have the 
knack, tact, versatility, and judgment to 
become the right kind of teacher. Some 
would have one or more of the four requisites 
mentioned but few would think of the stu- 
dents under their tutelage as human beings 
and show the sincere appreciation of the 
students’ problems. 


Agnes was a girl who never caused the 
teacher any annoyance. She was quiet and 
self-effacing and could easily have been 
ignored by the teacher except for the fact 
that once she was an “A” student but was 
now doing just average work. The teacher 
who had gained Agnes’ confidence found out 
that her father, who had been both a father 
and a mother to her since her mother’s 
death in early childhood, had married a . 
woman who wanted Agnes to quit school, 
go to work, and pay room and board. The 
father’s interest and appreciation of Agnes 
had been transferred to this other woman 
and Agnes felt that no one cared for her any 
more and “Oh, what’s the use!” was her 
attitude. 


The teacher was Agnes’ only friend, and 
in a friendly conference Agnes was shown 
how much the school and her school mates, 
as well as her teacher friend, had appreciated 
her former high scholarship. Agnes finally 
saw ‘that the better prepared she was for a 
job on graduation the sooner she could be 
independent as she became of age. She 
turned over a new leaf and graduated with 
honors. Today Agnes has successfully 
worked as a private secretary and is now 
married and living a happy, normal life. 





40 Jobs in Office 





TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is a 
laboratory outfit consisting of a book of 
transactions covering forty office jobs and 
the necessary business forms and stationery 
for completing these jobs on a typewriter. 


The jobs are realistic and all forms are 
regular standard size. The instructions 
for each job explain what to do and give 
the data needed. The materials needed are 
in four separate folders. The completed 
work may be kept in the fifth folder. 


This is material that will add practical job 
training to your advanced typing or office 
practice course. It may be completed in 
twenty-four to thirty hours. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Dallas 2 





Practice 


with laboratory 


Folder 1 
64 printed sheets 
23 letterheads 
13 sheets plain paper 
5 order blanks in duplicate 
4 phone call forms 
1 payroll form in duplicate 
change report in duplicate 
rough draft letter 
galley proof 
inventory form in duplicate 
inventory form 
8 interoffice memos 
1 interoffice in duplicate 
1 credit statement in duplicate 
1 credit memo in duplicate 
1 memorandum of currency in duplicate 


Folder 2 


33 sheets onionskin paper 
4 sheets carbon paper 


Folder 3 


8 legal forms 
25 index cards 
10 envelopes, small 
2 envelopes, executive 
6 envelopes, window 
1 business envelope, large 


Folder 4 


5 sales invoices in triplicate 

2 bills of lading in triplicate 

2 purchases requisitions in duplicate 
2 purchase orders in quadruplicate 

6 statements 

6 checks in duplicate 

1 promissory note in duplicate 

2 executive letterheads 

4 telegraph blanks 


Folder 5 
(For completed work) 
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Special Co-operative Testing Program 


Administrators of business education de- 


partments in public high schools, or of 
private business schools, who wish to in- 
vestigate the contributions which standard- 
ized tests can make toward increasing the 
effectiveness of their school may do so this 
fall at a substantial saving. The World Book 
Company is planning to publish three new 
tests which are of special interest to our 
readers and is conducting a co-operative 
testing program which will make any or all 
three of the instruments available this fall 
at approximately half their regular list 
price. In return, the schools are expected to 
make the test results available to the pub- 
lisher’s research section for use in develop- 
ing national norms. 

The tests involved in this program are as 
follows: the Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test, 
which is decribed in the article on page 54 
of Tue Bauance SuHeet; the Madden-Peak 
Arithmetic Computation Test, which is de- 
signed to measure each of the commonly 
needed arithmetic skills (addition and sub- 
traction of whole numbers, multiplication 
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and division of whole numbers, common 
fractions, decimals, and mental arithmetic) ; 
and the Gordon Personal Profile, which pro- 
vides valid measures of four significant as- 
pects of personality and screens for severely 
maladjusted students. Appropriate tenta- 
tive norms and full instructions will be pro- 
vided for each of these instruments. The 
testing time ranges from approximately 
10 minutes to 40 minutes. Full details 
about the conditions for participation in 
this program may be obtained by writing 
directly to the Division of Test Research 
and Service, World Book Company, Yon- 
kers 5, New York. 
* ee *s 
New Consumer Association Formed 


Twenty-one national leaders in the field of 
consumer education and research met at the 
University of Minnesota in April, 1953. The 
purpose of the conference was to explore 
the needs of the consumer and the ways and 
means of providing for these needs through 
education and research. 

The conferees decided to establish a 
Council on Consumer Information for the 
purpose of stimulating the exchange of ideas 
among groups interested in consumer prob- 
lems. The Council will be nonpolitical, and 
will take no stand on issues of public policy. 
Its sole purpose is to contribute to the more 
effective fact-finding and teaching. 

A temporary Executive Committee was 
authorized to proceed with the development 
of plans for a permanent organization. 
Members elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee are: Marguerite C. Burk, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; G. E. Damon, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D. C.; Henry Harap, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, ' 
Tennessee; Ray G. Price, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and 
Eugene R. Beem, Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, executive secretary. 

Preliminary plans of the conference indi- 
cated the functions of the Council to be: 
(1) Publication of a newsletter; (2) Act as a 
clearing house in distributing consumer ma- 
terials developed by individuals and organi- 
zations both public and private; (3) Survey 
teachers, research workers, and organizations 
devoted to consumer problems to determine 
needs for publications and teaching aids; 
(4) Publication of a series of pamphlets con- 
cerned with pros and cons of issues vital to 
consumers; (5) Sponsor an annual national 
consumer conference. 
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Effective 
English taught effectively 
for all business workers... — 
a classic among textbooks — 


Effective Business English 


R. R. Aurner, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., is an experienced teacher; lecturer; Third Edition 
contributor to national magazines; advertising, management, and 

communications consultant; editor, and writer of effective mail B 

bulletins; and ge ed be a = — a in a a wl ¥ 
munications. In developing this new thir ition, the author has 

made a careful study of modern courses in business English. He has R. R. Aurner 
incorporated the latest practices in good business writing. 


The subject matter has an immediate appeal to students because the 
author relates in story-like form the tremendous importance of cor- 
rect English and effective writing. The topics are presented in simple, 
clear-cut language, written on the level of the student. 


Punctuation is presented as a means of controlling the flow of thought 
and of showing the relationship between main ideas and subordinate 
ideas. 


The author recognizes the social as well as the business usefulness 
of an ability to express thoughts clearly and effectively. For this 
reason he goes beyond the development of a mere vocational skill 
in writing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Selden Named Chief In Pennsylvania 


Effective September 8, 
William Selden, 14th 
Street Junior High 
School, Berwick, Penn- 
sylvania, was appointed 
chief of business educa- 
tion in the Department 
of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr. Selden succeeds 
Dr. John R. Haubert, 

' who recently resigned. 


Mr. Selden received his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Bloomsburg State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and his 
Master’s degree from Pennsylvania State 
College, State College. He is working on his 
Doctor’s degree at State College. 

Mr. Selden joined the Berwick School 
System as an.instructor in March, 1943, and 
was granted two years’ military leave of 
absence during World War II. From April 
to August, 1951, he was a member of the 
faculty at State College in the Air Force 
training program. 





William Selden 


/ 
Buckeyes Meet 


Speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Business Schools Association, held in 
Columbus, on May 16, included Dr. H. D. 
Hopkins, executive secretary of the National 
Association and Council of Business Schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles P. Harbottle, 
principal, Miami-Jacobs College, Dayton; 
W. Harmon Wilson, vice-president, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati; 
H. J. Boer, Gregg Publishing Company, 
Chicago; and Rev. Harvey C. Hahn, Otter- 
bein EUB Church, Dayton. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Leo Blackburn, 
president, Portsmouth Interstate Business 
College, Portsmouth; vice-president, B. L. 
McBee, principal, Hammel Business Uni- 
versity, Akron; secretary, L. R. Zimmer, 
principal, Butler County Business College, 
Hamilton; and treasurer, Ruth L. Davis, 
manager, Davis Business College, Toledo. 

. a - 


Marsdon Sherman Returns 
After spending a year in educational work 
in Japan, Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman has re- 


turned to his teaching duties at Chico State 
College, Chico, California. 





A planned program to develop 
both speed and accuracy .. . 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER is a workbook con- 
taining a series of fundamental drills and applica- 
tions. There are seventy-five exercises with cor- 
responding tests. The exercises and tests can be 
torn out for checking and scoring. The exercises 
include drill work on sales slips, bank statements, 
installment buying, invoices, payrolls, taxes, dis- 
counts, and a wide range of other fundamental 
applications. 


By Milton S. Briggs 





Self-Improvement 
System with Progress 
Charts 


The scoring system establishes 
grades on progress. Speed and 
accuracy are emphasized. Prog- 
ress charts are provided. 


The student is given a review of the fundamentals, 
then a drill, followed by a test. A suggested time 
allowance is given to encourage the development 
of speed along with accuracy. Many short cuts 
are used and adequate drill is provided on these. 


South -Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 


Exercises in Model Script 


The exercises and tests are writ- 
ten in a model script as a guide 
for the student. 





Cincinnati 2 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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New Business Education Building for Ball State 


Annual Business Education Conference 


Dinner to Honor Dr. M. E. Studebaker 


New Building. The Practical Arts Building 
of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, has just been completed and houses 
the Business Education, Home Economics, 
and Industrial Arts Departments. The 
business education faculty prepared plans 
and secured equipment which conforms to 
those used in a modern business office. 

The over-all dimensions of this building 
are 145 feet by 177 feet, and the Business 
Education Department occupies the second 
floor. An area 67 feet by 75 feet was set up 
in the center to house a secretarial training 
room, a bookkeeping and calculating ma- 
chines room, a duplicating and other office 
machines room, a seminar room, and two 
faculty offices. A hall extends around this 
center area with classrooms and faculty 
offices on the outside. The center part has 
windows which makes it possible to walk 
around the hall and see what is going on in 
any of these rooms except the two faculty 
offices. 

The outside area has two typing rooms 
with adjustable steel tables; two classrooms 
— one with wood, the other with steel desks; 
two classrooms with tablet arm chairs; an 
accounting laboratory with formica top wood 
tables; a retailing laboratory; a demonstra- 
tion room; a study room; and a faculty office 
room with nine individual offices. The 
faculty office area has a reception room, a 
PBX system which will be used for instruc- 
tional purposes as well as connecting calls 
for different faculty members, and a secre- 
tarial work room where secretaries of differ- 
ent faculty members work. 

Individual faculty offices are equipped 
with different kinds of furniture — some 
wood, some steel — some of one color, some 
of another. The walls of these offices are of 
different colors to match the furniture or to 
satisfy the particular wishes of faculty 
members. 

All furniture is new. Some of it is wood 
and some steel. Posture chairs are used in 
typing rooms as well as secretarial traiming 
and office machine rooms. The secretarial 
training room has five standard desks for 
secretaries as well as fifteen other special 
and machine desks. 

There are many different kinds of ma- 
chines, the most of which are new. An effort 
has been made to provide a wide variety of 
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Secretarial Training Room 








Typing Room 
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experiences for students in these classes. One 
of the typing rooms is equipped with all 
electric typewriters. Electric conduits were 
placed in the floors of both typing rooms, the 
secretarial training room, and the office 
machines rooms to take care of present and 
future needs. 

The retailing laboratory is set up as a 
modern store room with a regular store door 
at the entrance, a display window, counters, 
shelves, cabinets, a three-way mirror and 
indirect lighting. All of these features give 
the room a store atmosphere. Tables and 
chairs in the center of the room provide work 
space for the students. 

The business education faculty recognizes 
that this type of equipment is a challenge 
to them to produce the very. best teachers or 
office workers. They accept this challenge 
and look to the future with a great deal of 
anticipation and pleasure. 


The Annual Business Education Conference 
at Ball State Teachers College 


The Thirty-first Annual Indiana Business 
Education Conference and Fourteenth An- 
nual Exhibit will be held in the new business 
education building on November 21 and 22, 
1953. The theme for this conference is 


“Building for the Future.” An outstanding 
program is being planned which will include 
such prominent business educators as Dr. E]- 
vin S. Eyster, Indiana University; Dr. Ham- 
den: L. Forkner, Columbia University; 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Louis A. Leslie, author; Dr. Paul 
Lomax, New York University; Robert 
Slaughter, Gregg Publishing Company; and 
W. Harmon Wilson, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The program begins at 8:10 a.m., Friday, 
November 20. The Annual Memorial Lec- 
ture will be given by Dr. Lessenberry at 
10:10 a.m. on Friday. During the day, all 
of the speakers will appear on different tvpes 
of programs. 

A dinner honoring Dr. M. E. Studebaker, 
who will retire from active service at the end 
of the current school year, will be held at 
6:30 p.m., Friday, November 20. All friends 
and acquaintances of Dr. Studebaker are 
invited to attend this dinner. 


For those who cannot attend on Friday, 
a special invitation is extended for an ex- 
cellent program on Saturday, which will in- 
clude the prominent business educators 
already named, a luncheon and short sum- 
mary session. 





advertising procedures and principles. 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Cincinnati 2 


—gF FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ADVERTISING 


5th Edition 
By Rowse and Nolan 


For High School Courses in Advertising 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING may be used for an independent course in the sell- 
ing and distributive education field, or it may be used as a part of a correlated series 
that may also include general selling and retail merchandising. 


The purpose of FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is to present to the student a basic 
understanding of the field of advertising and a thorough understanding of accepted 


Every effort has been made to present the 
fundamentals of advertising in a simple, direct, and unornamented manner. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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pgm 20TH CENTURY BOOKKY 


A tremendous number of changes have resulted 


EDITION in amazing improvements without sacrificing the 


very popular features that all teachers asked us to 
retain. We proudly offer you this smooth-flowing, 
By 


Carlson SOUTH-WESTERN PU 


Forkner (Specialists in Business and Eco 
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e The cash basis is used in Part I; the 
accrual basis starts in Part II. 


e Records of small businesses are . em- 
phasized in early chapters. 


e A simple four-column journal is intro- 
duced early for practical reasons and a 
seven-column cash journal is introduced 
in Project 2. 


© Self-checking devices are given more 
prominence. 


e Improvements have been made in the 
step-by-step procedures and in the illus- 
trations. 


e Standard practices, terminology, forms, 
and procedures are used. 
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It’s useful fun to 


learn to COMPOSE 
as | geste to TYPE 


ao 
PERSONAL 


and Professional 


TYPING 


By S. J. Wanous 
e 


A New Nonvocational Book 
for ALL who Wish to 
Learn to Type 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is a distinctive new type of book that teaches students 
how to compose at the typewriter. Composing drills are started in the seventh lesson and are in- 
cluded in most of the following lessons. 


Basic writing principles are explained and illustrated. Students are taught and shown how to set 
up their problems, how to gather and organize their information, how to write and revise the ma- 
terial, and how to prepare their finished work. They actually go through these experiences so that 
typing skill is put to practical use. 


The students are given writing problems to solve on the typewriter. Problems include composing 
and typing personal notes, personal letters, semi-business letters, business letters, outlines, short 
essays, and short articles. 


Special techniques are used to develop speed and accuracy in typewriting. English composition, 
spelling, punctuation, word usage, and correct style are emphasized. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Hallisy Granted Doctorate 
Richard G. Hallisy, 


director of business edu- 
cation, Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania, has been granted 
the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Hallisy has been 
head of the Business Ed- 
ucation Department at 
Bloomsburg State Teach- 
ers College since 1947. 

Dr. Hallisy: is a native 
of Wisconsin. He re- 
ceived the Bachelor of 
Education degree from Whitewater State 
Teachers College and he was granted the 
degree of Master of Arts from the University 
of Iowa. 

He taught business subjects in the high 
schools of Illinois and Wisconsin. In 1941 he 
held a teaching fellowship at the University 
of Pittsburgh. From 1942 to 1944 he served 
as acting head of the Business Education 
Department at Farmville State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia. He returned 
to the University of Pittsburgh in 1944 as a 
teaching fellow, and the following year he 
accepted a position with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration as a specialist in education. 











R. G. Hallisy 


Doctorates Awarded by N.Y.U. 


Besides those already mentioned in recent 
issues of THe BaLaNnce SuHeEEt, Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, chairman of the Department of 
Business Education, School of Education, 
New York University, has announced the 
granting of the following doctorates. All of 
these were awarded to graduates majoring 
in business education: 

F. Kenneth Brasted, National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York City; thesis 
title: “A Study of the Extent, Nature, and 
Problems of the Relationships Between 
Industry and Education in Connecticut 
During the First Half of the Twentieth 
Century.” 

Christopher Matthew Ryan, Central Com- 
mercial High School, New York City; thesis 
title: “Prognosis of First-Term Pitman 
Shorthand.” 

Edward John Schmidlein, Jr., Canisius 
College, Buffalo, New York; thesis title: 
“The Funds Statement in Accounting Prac- 
tice and Collegiate Instruction.” 
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Dorothy Stricks Fried, Julia Richman 
High School, New York City; thesis title: 
“Improvement of the Curriculum in Clerical 
Practice in One Metropolitan High School.” 

E. Dorothea Meyer; thesis title: ‘The 
Secretary to the Engineer.” 

Willard Mead Thompson, Sacramento 
College, Sacramento, California; thesis title: 
“A Manual of Retail Salesmanship.” 

Charlotte Emily Mankey, Russell Sage 
College, Troy, New York; thesis title: 
“Determination of a Desirable Program for 
the Preparation of Teacher-Coordinators of 
Distributive Education.” 


e 7 * 
Jack Milligan Is Promoted 


Jack Milligan is the 
new assistant state su- 
perintendent of the De- 
partment of Public In- 
struction of Michigan. 
He is in charge of School 
Board Relations and Ad- 
ministrative Research. 

Jack Milligan is leaving 
business education after 
spending twenty-seven 
years in that field. For 
the past sixteen years he 
has served as chief of the 
Business Education Serv- 
ice in the Michigan De- 
partment of Public In- 
struction. Previous to that time he taught 
in the Detroit Public Schools. During his 
period of service as chief of the Business 
Education Service he was instrumental in 
developing a program of co-operative busi- 
ness education throughout the state. 


Jack Milligan 


Kentucky Business Teachers To Meet 


Eastern State College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, will play host to the Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Association when it holds its 
annual fall meeting there on Saturday, 
October 24, 1953. 

The meeting will begin at 9:45 a.m. and 
will feature talks by outstanding business- 
men of Kentucky. The talks will be followed 
by a discussion on “How Business and Busi- 
ness Teachers Can Co-operate in Training 
for Office Employment.” 

Immediately following the meeting there 
will be a luncheon. Reservations for the 
luncheon should be made with Miss Mar- 
garet Moberly, Eastern State College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. 
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Packer Awarded Doctorate 


Harry Q. Packer, state 
supervisor of distributive 
and business education 
for the state of Delaware 
and supervisor of business 
education for the Wil- 
mington Public Schools, 
received the degree of 
Doctor of Education at 
Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in June, 1953. 

Before going to Dela- 
ware, Dr. Packer spent 
several years with the 
West Virginia State De- 
partment of Education 
as state supervisor of business education; 
and, prior to that time, he had been a class- 
room teacher in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 
classes during summer sessions at various 
colleges throughout the country, including 
the University of Georgia, University of 
North Carolina, Temple University, Western 
Michigan College, University of Pittsburgh, 
and New York University. 











H. Q. Packer 


He has also conducted graduate — 


Clanton Appointed in Louisiana 


Richard D. Clanton 
has been appointed Loui- 
siana’s executive secre- 
tary of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America 
and assistant supervisor 
of business education. 


Mr. Clanton holds a | 

Bachelor’s degree in busi- 
ness education from 4 
Northwestern State Col- ™ | 
lege, Natchitoches, and ; 
has done graduate work 
at Louisiana State Uni- | 
versity, Baton Rouge. 
He has had sixteen years 
of experience in teaching 
business education in the high schools and 
the trade schools of Louisiana. 

Mr. Clanton holds active membership in 
local, state, and national professional organi- 
zations. He is Louisiana’s state director of 
the Future Business Leaders of America and 
is vice-president of the Louisiana Classroom 
Teachers Association. Under his leadership, 
the Louisiana chapter of F.B.L.A. has be- 
come nationally recognized. 


Richard Clanton 





RECORD KEEPING 


FOR EVERYONE 
for one semester * 2nd Edition * By Moore and Wheland 


Here is an entirely new book with a new approach and 


e Nontechnical 
new development. Theory is minimized. The book is 
practical. There is a cycle development of records from 
the simple to the complex with new features introduced 
in each chapter. 


e Nonvocational Records 
e Nonvocational Budgets 
e Useful Models 


e Practical Applications 
It is recognized that everyone should keep records, but 7” 


in this book the student is taught how to keep records 
that are really simple, practical, and usable. 


e Emphasis on Accuracy 
e Cycle Development 


Budgeting is also woven into the various chapters. e Vocabulary Study 


Taxes and other deductions from wages are handled 
in an effective manner, from the point of view of the 
worker and of the employer. 


e Introductory Business Rec- 
or 


e Payroll Deductions 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 


Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 
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A complete book to follow 
the introductory course in shorthand. 
It contains: 


theory review, brief-form review, punctuation pointers, vo- 

cabulary review, a study of confusing words, incoming letters, 

outgoing letters, letters increasing in difficulty and length, 

office-style dictation, speed building, and a comprehensive 
vocabulary index. 


SHORTHAND 
DICTATION 
STUDIES 


Second Edition 
By 
oa 


[ For simplified or ] 


anniversary systems 


This comprehensive book contains a series of forty chapters each of which is 
called a Dictation Study. Each Dictation Study is divided into five parts: Basic 
Skills, Business Information, Business Correspondence, Business Practices, 
Progress Check-Up. The general business vocabulary included in the word and 
phrase list comprises approximately 6,000 general terms. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Thirty-first Annual Convention 


Southern Business Education Association 
Hotel Dinkler-Tutwiler, Birmingham, Alabama 
November 26-28, 1953 


The thirty-first annual 
convention of the South- 
ern Business Education 
Association will be held 
at the Dinkler-Tutwiler 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, from November 
26 to 28. Arthur L. 
Walker, state supervisor 
of business education, 
Richmond, Virginia, pres- 
ident of the Association, 
has announced the tenta- 
tive program for the con- 
vention. 

On Thursday, Novem- 
ber 26, there will be a 
Southern regional meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the United Business 
Education Association. On Thursday after- 
noon at 1:30 p.m. there will be a joint meeting 
of the S.B.E.A. Executive Board and chair- 
men of local committees. Admission to all 
meetings will be by badge, provided on 
registration. 

An outline of the tentative program fol- 
lows: 


A. L. Walker 


; Thursday, November 26 
7:30 A.M. 
. 10,000 Club Breakfast 

Presiding: Hollis P. Guy, executive secre- 
tary of U.B.E.A. 

9:00 a.m. 

Southern Regional Meeting of U.B.E.A. 
Representative Assembly 

Presiding: Lloyd Douglas, president of 
U.B.E.A. 

Roll call and accrediting of delegates of 


affiliated organizations: Hollis P. Guy, 


executive secretary of U.B.E.A. 
Discussion Topics: (Agenda to be supplied 
by Mr. Guy) 
1:30 p.M.—3:30 P.M. 
Executive Board Meets with Local Com- 
mittee 
3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Sightseeing Tours — Sponsored by Local 
Committee 
4:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Executive Board Closed Meeting 
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6:30 p.m.—8:30 P.M. 

Fellowship Dinner 

Presiding: Arthur L. Walker, president of 
S.B.E.A. 

Keynote Address: Vernon Musselman, 
first vice-president of S.B.E.A. “South- 
ern Business ‘Education Faces New 
Responsibilities” 

9:00 p.m.—11:00 p.m. 

Alabama Open House 

Presiding: Local Committee Chairmen 


Friday, November 27 


7:00 a.M.—8:30 A.M. 

F.B.L.A. Breakfast 

Presiding: Gladys Peck, state supervisor 
of business education for Louisiana 

Topic: “Values of F.B.L.A. to Business 
Education” 

Panel: state sponsors of Future Business 
Leaders of America — Glen E. Murphy, 
Florida: State University, Tallahassee; 
L. Marguerite Crumley, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia; 
Lucille Branscomb, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Alabama; Richard D. 
Clanton, assistant supervisor of business 
education, state of Louisiana 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 27 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Arthur L. Walker, president of 
S.B.E.A. 

Invocation: Reverend Branscomb, pastor, 
Woodlawn Methodist Church, Birming- 
ham 

Welcome Address: Honorable James W. 
Morgan, mayor of Birmingham 

Response: Frank M. Herndon, University 
of Mississippi, University 

Chairman, Theodore Woodward, general 
membership chairman of U.B.E.A. 

Topic: A Symposium “Responsibilities of 
Secondary Schools for Teaching Basic 
Business Understandings and Occupa- 
tional Skills” 

(1) “The Viewpoint of a Businessman”’ — 
Mervin Stearn, Stearn, Agee and 
Leach Company, Birmingham 

(2) “Viewpoint of the Public Press” — 
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Honorable John Temple Graves II, 
The Birmingham News 
(3) “Viewpoint of a Professional Educa- 
tor’ — Dr. Frazier Banks, superin- 
tendent of schools, Birmingham 
Summary and Comments: Theodore Wood- 
ward, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Friday, November 27 


10:45 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Jewell Watson, Kelly High 
School, Kelly, Louisiana; assistant chair- 
man, Louise Moses, Granby High 
School, Norfolk, Virginia; secretary, 
Margaret Liner, Jones Valley High 
School, Birmingham 

“Secondary School Curriculum Trends in 
Business Education” — Herman G. En- 
terline, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton 

Panel: A business teacher from each of the 
twelve Southern states 

Election of Division Officers for 1954 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 


Friday, November 27 


10:45 a.M.-12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Marguerite Brumley, Perry 
Business Schools, Brunswick, Georgia; 
assistant chairman (to be appointed); 
secretary, Mrs. Selenia Henson, Howard 
Business College, Shelby, North Caro- 
lina 

Topic: (pending) 

Speakers: (pending) 

Election of Division Officers for 1954 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Friday, November 27 
10:45 A.M.—12:15 P.M. 


Chairman, Robert R. Chapman, Mars Hill 
College, Mars Hill, North Carolina; 


assistant chairman (to be appointed); ~ 


secretary, Beatrice Betros, Lee College, 
Cleveland, Tennessee 

“Business Education in the Junior Col- 
lege” — R. M. Lee, dean of instruction, 
Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North 
Carolina 

“Opportunities in the Clerical Practice 
Course for Improving Personal Traits 
and Work Habits’ — Mathilde Hard- 
away, assistant professor of business 
education, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro 

Election of Division Officers for 1954 


October, 1953 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT 


Friday, November 27 


10:45 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Glenn Gentry, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville, Tennessee; 
assistant chairman, Roger Stevens, 
Alabama State Teachers College, Flor- 
ence; secretary, Marie Louise Franques, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La- 
fayette 

Topic: “Some Attributes of the Master 
Professor of Business Education in the 
College and University” 

Speakers: J. Frank Dame, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee; Benjamin R. 
Haynes, Wheeler Business College, Bir- 
mingham; Elwin Midgett, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, Murfreesboro; 
Thomas Martin, Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi 


BASIC BUSINESS SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 27 


2:30 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Chairman, Marguerite Crumley, assistant 
state supervisor, Business Education 
Service, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia; assistant 
chairman, Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; 
secretary, Glenna Dodson, University 
of Florida, Gainesville 

Topic: “The Trial and Conviction of 
‘General’ Business” 

Speakers: Attorney for Plaintiff — Allan 
Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Company; 
Attorney for Defense— M. Herbert 
Freeman, head of Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Paterson State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey ; Judge — 
(pending) 

Election of Section Officers for 1954 


CLERICAL PRACTICE SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 27 


2:30 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 

Chairman, Parker Liles, supervisor of 
business education, Atlanta Public 
Schools: assistant chairman, Frederick 
Bosco, Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway; secretary, Margaret 
Brady, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia 

Topic: “Why Clerical Office Practice?” 

“The New Concept of Clerical Office 
Training in an Industrialized South” — 
Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg 
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“Developing Correct Work Habits in 
Clerical Office Training” — Christine 
Stroop, Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville, Tennessee 

“The Integrating Factors in Clerical 
Office Training” — Vance Littlejohn, 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 

Election of Section Officers for 1954 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 27 


2:30 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Chairman, J. Frank Dame, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee; assistant chair- 
man, M. C. McCuiston, Jefferson 
County Public Schools, Birmingham 
(pending); secretary, Elisabeth An- 
thony, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville 

“Administration and Supervision As I See 
It”’ — Gladys Peck, state supervisor of 
business education, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Election of Section Officers for 1954 


Friday, November 27 


4:45 p.M.—5:15 P.M. 
Visit to Commercial Exhibits 
First Drawing of Prizes 

6:30 p.m.—7:00 p.m. 


Reception — President 
Board 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Friday, November 27 


7:00 p.m.—9:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Arthur L. Walker, president of 
S.B.E.A. 

Toastmaster: (pending) 

Invocation: (minister to be selected) 

Greetings: Margaret Liner (president of 
Alabama Business Education Associa- 
tion); Bernard Shilt (president of 
Eastern Business Teachers Association) ; 
Hugh Barnes (president of National 
Business Teachers Association) ; Earl G. 
Nicks (president of Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association) ; (presi- 
dent of Western Business Education 
Association); Lloyd Douglas (president 
of United Business Education Associa- 
tion) 

Address: (pending) 

10:00 p.m.—12:30 a.m. 

Annual Ball 

Inauguration of New Officers 

Under the direction of Mary Crump, 


and Executive 
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second vice-president of S.B.E.A., as- 
sisted by members of the Local Com- 
mittee 


Saturday, November 28 


7:00 a.M.—8:30 A.M. 
Special Group Breakfasts 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Hamden L. Forkner presiding) 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Theodore Woodward presiding) 

University of Kentucky (Vernon Mus. 
selman presiding) 

Private Business Colleges (Marguerite 
Brumley presiding) 

Delta Pi Epsilon, Upsilon Chapter, 
University of Mississippi, host (Frank 
Herndon presiding) 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Saturday, November 28 


9:00 a.m.—10:15 A.M. 

Chairman, N. B. Morrison, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; 
assistant chairman, Ross Lowe, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Ken- 
tucky; secretary, John Arnold, John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia 

Topic: “Interrelations of High School 
Bookkeeping and College Accounting” 

Panel: Bess J. Ramsey, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway; Lanier Shu 
Thompson, '.\Ouachita Parish High 
School, Monroe, Louisiana; Ross Ander- 
son, Morehead State College, Morehead, 
Kentucky; Jack Barnett, Murphy High 
School, Murphy, North Carolina 

Election of Section Officers for 1954 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Saturday, November 28 


9:00 a.M.-10:15 A.M. 

Chairman, Mrs. Mildred Creger, Virginia 
High School, Bristol, Virginia; assistant 
chairman, Mrs. Frances LeMay, Little 
Rock Part-Time School, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; secretary, Martha Wheless, 
Brevard College, Brevard, North Caro- 
lina 

Topic: “Problems in the Teaching of 
Shorthand and Typewriting” 

Moderator: Alan Lloyd, editor of Business 
Education World 

Speakers: George Wagoner, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; T. James Craw- 
ford, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Election of Section Officers for 1954 





SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 28 


10:30 A.M.-11:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Vernon Musselman, first vice- 
president of S.B.E.A. 

“Criticisms, Comments, and Challenge” 
— Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 

ity 

Response: A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Mississippi, University 


BUSINESS SESSION 
Saturday, November 28 


11:30 a.M.—12:30 p.m. 

Presiding: Arthur L. Walker, president of 
S.B.E.A. 1952-53 

Reports from Division and Section Secre- 
taries 

Legislative Action 

Announcement of 1954 Convention City 
and Final Drawing of Prizes 

Adjournment 








Columbia University Breakfast 


The annual breakfast for former students 
of Columbia University and their friends 
will be held on Saturday, November 28, in 
connection with the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association convention at Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner will be in 
charge of the breakfast. All former students 
together with their friends are invited. 
Those who plan to attend should send their 
names to Professor Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. 


Dr. Popham to Be Honored 


Dr. Estelle Popham of the Department of 
Education at Hunter College, New York 
City, and dean of the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries, will be one of the first recipients 
of the “Wendy Warren Award” to women of 
achievement. The award is given to women 
“who have added stature to woman’s place 
in the world, achieved marked success in 
business, industry, science or the arts, or 
who have contributed to the community 
welfare through their activities and accom- 
plishments.” The award is being presented 
by the magazine Today’s Woman and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s radio pro- 
gram “‘Wendy Warren and the News.” 


Dr. Popham, who was born in Chillicothe, 


October, 1953 


Missouri, is particularly well known for her 
work with the Certified Professional Secre- 
tary project and as dean of the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries. She is a pioneer of the 
C.P.S.\'project, which is sponsored by the 
National Secretaries Association amd which 
culminates annually in a 12-hour certifying 
examination to place secretaryship on a pro- 
fessional level. The examination, held in 
schools and colleges throughout the country, 
is based on an analysis of what secretaries do 
and not on theoretical textbook material. 
The Institute for Certifying Secretaries ad- 
ministers the program and supervises and 
develops the tests. 


Dr. Popham worked on the C.P.S. project 
for several years before the first nationwide 
examination was successfully launched in 
1951, and in 1952 she was elected dean of the 
Institute. She has lectured and written 
extensively on the subject. 


Zoerner Completes Doctorate 


Carl Zoerner, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Massachusetts, was awarded the 
Doctor of Education degree from Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
June, 1953. The title of his study was ““The 
Sociological, Economic, and Professional 
Status of the Business Teacher in the Public 
Secondary and Private Business Schools in 
Massachusetts, 1951-52.” Dr. Zoerner has 
taken graduate work at Indiana University, 
Bloomington; University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; and Boston University. 

Dr. Zoerner has just completed ten years’ 
experience at Burdett College, Boston, where 
he served as director of training and director 
of the Evening School. In September, 1953, 
he accepted the appointment on the staff of 
Northeastern University as associate pro- 
fessor of education. 


Massachusetts Directors’ Club 


The Commercial Directors’ Club of Mas- 
sachusetts held its first meeting of the year 
on Saturday, October 3, at the Mary Stuart 
Dining Room, Boston, Massachusetts. The 
officers for the coming year are: president, 
William J. Anderson, Natick High School; 
vice-president, Helen Bronson, Winchester 
High School; secretary, Rose Farese, Milford 
High School; treasurer, Hazel Marison, 
Saugus High School. The new directors are: 
Leroy Brendel, Beverly High School; Harold 
Cowan, Dedham a School; Bruce Jeffery, 
Salem Teachers College. 





New York Survey 


A year ago the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, Inc., conducted a 
survey to ascertain what changes might be 
made in high school teaching and guidance 
to better qualify students to take their places 
in commerce, industry, and the professions. 
This year the Association decided to conduct 
another survey to determine: (1) what im- 
provements have resulted during the past 
year; (2) what further action is indicated. 


A total of 288 firms, representing 15 differ. 
ent industries within the five boroughs of 
New York City, participated in the second 
survey. Some of their opinions, which are 
tabulated below, are the result of carefy| 
observations made, during the past year, of 
20,779 high school graduates, 9,162 high 
school nongraduates, and 1,971 part-time 
students attending school and employed by 
the various firms. 





Do you find High School recruits: 


No. of Firms 
Reporting 


YES 


NO 





(a) Willing to work? 


238 


219 - (92%) 


19 - ( 8%) 





(b) Difficult to handle or to get along with? 


240 


28 - (12%) 


212 - (88%) 





(c) Expect too high a starting salary? 


249 


175 - (70%) 


74 - (30%) 





(d) Expect too rapid promotion? 


252 


165 - (65%) 


87 - (35%) 








(e) Imbued with a sense of responsibility? 





221 





51 - (23%) 





170 - (77%) 








Do you believe they have received 
sufficient basic training in: 


No. of Firms 
Reporting 


YES 


NO 





(a) Reading 


260 


166 - (64%) 


94 - (86%) 





(b) Writing 


267 


91 - (34%) 


176 - (66%) 





(c) Spelling 


260 


43 - (17%) 


217 - (88%) 





(d) Grammar 


262 


51 - (19%) 


211 - (81%) 





(e) Arithmetic 


260 


118 - (45%) 


142 - (55%) 





(f) Responsibilities of good citizenship 


242 


154 - (64%) 


88 - (86%) 








(g) Need for constant self-improvement 





243 





64 - (26%) 





179 - (74%) 





Ill 





To what extent has your employee’s high school 
training been geared to your needs? 


Number of Firms Reporting 





Adequate 


Inadequate 





Clerical 


179 - (68%) 


86 - (82%) 





Typing 


148 - (54%) 


124 - (46%) 





Stenographic 


95 - (37%) 


161 - (68%) 





Drafting 


15 - (26%) 


43 - (74%) 





Carpentry 


13 - (50%) 


13 - (50%) 





Machine Shop 


17 - (39%) 


27 - (61%) 





Electrical 


18 - (45%) 


16 - (55%) 





Accounting 


2 





Business Machines 


1 - (17%) 


5 - (88%) 





Correspondence 


2 





Laboratory Work 





Filing 








Pattern Making in Needle Trades 
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Do high school employees show evi- 
dence of having been given satisfactory 


Graduates Non-Graduates 





guidance by seeking jobs: 


YES 


NO YES NO 





4g (a) for which they have been trained? 


135 - (54%) 


117 - (46%) 40 - (29%) | 98 - (71%) 





(b) in which they are interested? 


112 - (48%) 


119 - (52%) 55 - (41%) | 80 - (59%) 





| c) for which they are temperamentally suited? 


58 - (26%) 


162 - (74%) 80 - (23%) | 101 - (77%) 








(d) for which there is an employment demand? 





111 - (48%) 














121 - (52%) 53 - (41%) | 75 - (59%) 








Vv 


Have high school students hired by you 
during this past year shown any evidence of 
having received better basic training than 
those employed by you in previous years? 





Number of Firms Reporting 





YES NO | NOT 


INDICATED 





32 - (11%) | 120 - (42%) | 136 - (47%) 











VI 


What are the high schools not doing at 
present that you, as an employer, would wish 
them to do? 

Replies to this question indicate consider- 
able thought has been given to the matter. 
As space does not permit quoting them in 
full, some of the comments and recommenda- 


tions contained in the replies are summarized 
and reported below. 


Number of COMMENTS AND 
Companies RECOMMENDATIONS 


88 There is need for more thorough training 
in the fundamental subjects, reading, 
writing, spelling, grammar and arithmetic. 





Conduct more intensive drills to develop 
greater speed and accuracy in typing and 
stenography. 


Do more to inculcate a sense of responsi- 
bility and a sense of discipline. 


More effective vocational guidance should 
be given students. The job content and 
duties of the various positions available 
to high school graduates should be care- 
fully explained to them. 


More comprehensive business courses 
should be established. Students should 
be taught business procedures, office 
protocol, and how to write good business 
letters. 








Catholic Association Elects Officers 


Sister Mary Tarcissus, $.S.C.M., St. Pat- 
rick’s Academy, Momence, Illinois, chairman 
of the election committee of the Catholic 
Business Education Association, Mid-West 
Unit, announced the re-election of Brother 
James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota, for a new three-year 
term as chairman of the Mid-West Unit. 
Sister M. Estelle, S.S.C., Maria High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, is co-chairman elect. 

Re-elected as secretarv and treasurer 
respectively are Sister Mary Therese, O.S.F., 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois, and 
Sister Mary Alexius, O.P., Edgewood Col- 
lege and Academy, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Spalding 
Institute, Peoria, Lllinois, was elected to the 
new position of publicity co-ordinator 
created by the revised constitution adopted 
at the C.B.E.A. national convention held in 
Atlantic City on April 9, 1953. Brother 
Ryan is former national publications direc- 
tor. 


October, 1953 


Minnesota Meeting 


The business education division of the 
Minnesota Vocational Association will hold 
its annual meeting on October 29 and 30 in 
Minneapolis. The meeting will open on 
Thursday with a luncheon at Sears Roebuck. 

The first general session will be held on 
Friday morning at 9:15. Dr. Lloyd V. Doug- 
las, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, will speak on the topic, “Some Perti- 
nent Developments in Business Education.” 

The Friday morning session will end with 
three panel discussions on the following 
topics: “Practical Applications of Recent 
Research to Classroom Procedures,” “Or- 
ganization of Future Business Leaders of 
America Chapters,” and “The Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids in the Classroom.” 

Ray L. Rupple, head of the Department of 
Business Education, Waukesha High School, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, will be the Friday 
luncheon speaker. He will speak on the 
topic, “Public Relations for the Business 
Teacher.” 
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Convention Calendar — Fall and Winter, 1953 








Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





American Association of Commercial Colleges 


American Association of University Teachers of In- 


American Business Law Association 
American Business Writing Association 
American Economic Association 
American Institute of Accountants...... . 
American Marketing Association 
American Vocational Association 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
Teachers 


Arizona Business Educators Association. 

Arizona Education Association 

Arkansas Education Association 

Association of School Business Officials.............. 
Association of University Evening Colleges 
Association of Urban Universities 


Business Education Association of the State of New 


Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania 
Central Washington Business Education Association. . 


Colorado Education Association 


Connecticut Education Association 


Delaware Business Education Association 
Delaware State Education Association 
Illinois Education Association 


Divisional meetings — 


Blackhawk 


cago 
DuPage Valley 
East Central 


linois Valley 





Dallas, Texas 


Washington, D.C...... 


Washington, D. C 


Cincinnati, Ohio......... 


Tucson 


Tucson 


Hot Springs.......... 


Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Louis, Missouri. ..... 
St. Louis, Missouri...... 


New York City 


Washington, D.C....... 


Scranton 
Yakima 
Denver......... 


Grand Junction 
Pueblo 


Wilmington 


eee 


Bloomington 
Chicago 
Elmhurst 


aera 


Evanston 


Oak Park 





October 30, 31 


December 27, 28 
December 27-29 
December 29, 30 
December 28-30 
October 18-22 

December 27-29 


November 22-27 


November 20, 21 
November 6, 7 
November 6, 7 
November 4-6 
October 11-15 
November 10-12 


October 19 


December 4, 5 
December 30 (tent.) 
October 14-16 
October 14 


October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 


October 30 
October 30 
October 30 


October 22, 23 
October 22, 23 
December 27-29 


October 9 
October 12 
December 3 
October 19 
October 9 
October 9 
October 9 
October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





Mississippi Valley 

Northeastern 

Northwestern 

South Central 

Southeastern 

Southern 

Western 
Indiana State Teachers Association 
Iowa State Education Association 


Kansas Business Teachers Association 


Kansas State Teachers Association 


Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Education Association 


Maine Teachers’ Association 


Minnesota Business Schools Association 


Minnesota Education Association — 


Missouri State Teachers Association . . . 
Montana Business Education Association............ 
National Association and Council of Business Schools. . 


National Association of Supervisors of Business Edu- 


National Business Teachers Association 


National Council for the Social Studies 
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Indianapolis 


Des Moines 


Dodge City 
Richmond 


Birmingham............. 
East Lansing............ 
Grand Rapids...... 


Minneapolis 
ss sxe: 


Buffalo, New York...... 


Date of Meeting 








October 9 


October 22 
November 5, 6 
November 6 


November 5, 6 
November 5, 6 
November 5, 6 
November 5, 6 
November 5, 6 
November 5, 6 


October 24 
November 23-25 
October 29 
October 15-17 


October 30 
October 29, 30 
October 8, 9 
October 8, 9 
October 15, 16 
October 8, 9 
October 15, 16 
October 15, 16 
October 22, 23 
October 22, 23 
October 8, 9 


November 14 


October 15, 16 
October 19, 20 
October 15, 16 
October 15, 16 
October 19 

October 15, 16 
October 29, 30 
October 29, 30 
November 5, 6 
October 30 


November 19-21 


November 23 
December 28-30 
November 26-28 








Name of Association 





Nebraska State E 
District No. 1.. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 


New England Business College Association 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association... .. 


New Jersey Business Education Association......... 


New Jersey Education Association... . 
New Mexico Business Education Association 


New York State Teachers Association — 
Central 


South Eastern 
Long Island... .. 
Western......... 


South Piedmont... 
Northeastern 
Northwestern....... 
North Central... . 
Southeastern... . 


North Dakota Business Education Association 


Ohio Education Association... . 
Sectional Meetings — 
Southwestern 
Southeastern....... 
Northeastern... . 
Northwestern. . . 

Central 


Eastern 


Oklahoma Education Association. . 


Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools. . 


Pennsylvania State Education Association — 
Midwestern 
are eee 
Central-Western....... 
Northwestern 


South Carolina Business Education Association. ...... 


South Dakota Education Association — 


Southern Business Education Association 


Southern Economic Association 


Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association. 


Place of Meeting 


Lincoln... .. 
Omaha...... 
Norfolk. ........ 
Grand Island...... 
Holdrege........ 


Sidney... . 
Boston... . 
Manchester. . . 
Atlantic City .. 
Atlantic City . . 
Albuquerque 
Syracuse 

Utica oe 
Se 
Rochester 

New York City. . 


Hempstead... . 
Buffalo. ..... 


Asheville 
Charlotte........ 
Greenville 
Greensboro...... 
Goldsboro...... 
Wilmington.... 


Cleveland.... 


Cincinnati... . 


. ee 
Columbus... 
Steubenville. .... 
Oklahoma City. 


Harrisburg... . 


Pittsburgh....... 
Indiana 


Rock Hill... .. 


Mitchell...... 
Aberdeen 


Birmingham, Alabama .. . 


Atlanta, Georgia . . 


Dallas, Texas.... 





Date of Meeting 





| October 29, 30 
.| October 29, 30 
.| October 29, 30 
.| October 29, 30 
.| October 29, 30 

| October 29, 30 


-| November 27, 28 
| October 15, 16 

November 12-14 

| _November 12-14 


| October 28-30 


October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
October 22, 23 
October 23 
October 23 
October 30 


October 9 
October 16 
October 23 
November 6 
November 13 
November 20 


October 22 





-| December 10-12 


October 30 
October 29, 30 
October 30 
October 23 
October 30 
October 30 
October 30 


October 29, 30 
October 16, 17 
October 7 
October 8, 9 
October 16 
October 19 
October 31 
October 28-30 
October 28-30 
October 28-30 
November 26-28 
November 13, 14 


October 30, 31 
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Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





Tennessee Education Association — 
Memphis........ October 8, 9 
Nashville...............] October 23 
Knoxville... ... October 29, 30 


November 6, 7 


University of Kentucky Business Education Con- 
ference i October 31 


Utah Business Education Association. .. . October 8-10 
Virginia Business Education Association. .. . October 28-30 
Virginia Education Association............. October 29, 30 


Washington Education Association. . . October 5 


October 6 
October 7 
October 8 
October 9 
October 12 
October 13 
October 14 
October 15 
October 16 


West Virginia Education Association....... Clarksburg.............| October 26, 27 


Huntington....... October 22, 23 
Parkersburg ...| October 29, 30 


Wisconsin Business Education Association... . .... | Milwaukee... .. ...| November 5, 6 


Wisconsin Education Association... . Milwaukee .....| November 5-7 

















RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES provides complete information about 
the types of records needed by most small retail businesses. Although the set is based on a retail 
grocery store, with departments for groceries, meats, and produce, the principles are applicable to 
any small retail business that uses a cash register. 


Recommended for: 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in which some time is devoted to a study of record 
keeping without a formal course in bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price $1.80. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Geography of the Middle Atlantic States. 
(Released in 1953.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture 
available in color or black and white was produced by 
Coronet Instructional Films. Dr. Thomas Frank Bar- 
ton, professor of geography, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, acted as educational collabora- 
tor. The film may be shown in approximately 11 
minutes. 


Summary. This film deals with the key industries, 
vast transportation networks, and dense population of 
the Middle Atlantic States which include New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia. 
The film emphasizes the relationships among the 
geographic, economic, and cultural aspects of these 
states. The characteristics that differentiate the 
geography of the Middle Atlantic States from the rest 
of the nation are emphasized in the film. The film 
discusses the topography of the area, shows its relation 
to other parts of the country, and presents several key 
ideas for understanding the historical and cultural 
growth of these states. The film also explains why 
there are so many large cities in the Middle Atlantic 
States. A teachers’ guide accompanies the film. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economic geography. 


Sale and Rental. “‘Geography of the Middle Atlantic 
States” may be purchased from Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, [llinois. The 
selling price for a black and white print is $50.00, and 
for the color, $100. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film rental library. 


The Importance of Selling. (Released in 1952.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white 
was produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Incorporated. James R. Hawkinson, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, acted as educational 
collaborator. The film may be shown in approximately 
20 minutes. 


Summary. The roll of selling in a modern business 
organization is shown in this film. The film gives 
particular emphasis to services provided by salesmen 
to business and to the consumer. The film describes 
the structure of typical sales organizations, shows the 
duties of sales executives, and illustrates the importance 
of selling to our society. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school distributive education classes. The voca- 
tional guidance value of this film would be helpful to 
counselors and distributive education teachers. 


Sale and Rental. “‘The Importance of Selling” may 
be obtained from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Incorporated, Wilmette, Illinois. The ‘selling price is 
$85.00. For rental purposes contact your regular film 
rental library or Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, In- 
corporated. 


Fundamentals of English Series. (Released in 
1952.) This is a series of six 35-mm. silent filmstrips in 
color. The titles of the six filmstrips are: (1) “Nouns 
and Their Uses,” (56 frames); (2) “Pronouns and Their 
Uses,” (53 frames); (3) ““Verbs,” (50 frames); (4) “‘Ad- 
jectives and Adverbs,” (56 frames); (5) “Prepositions 
and Conjunctions,” (43 frames); and (6) “Simple 
Sentences,” (39 frames). 

Summary. The primary purpose of this series of 
filmstrips is to introduce or summarize units of study 
in English grammar. The common uses of nouns, pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and simple sentences are explained and 
illustrated with the use of full-color drawings. 


Recommended Use. The series of filmstrips may be 
used in English classes on the junior and senior high 
school levels. The filmstrips could also be used to 
advantage in business English and secretarial office 
practice classes. 


Sale. “Fundamentals of English Series” may be 
purchased from Young America Films, Incorporated, 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York. The 
selling price for the complete series is $80.00. The 
— price for separate filmstrips in the series is $6.00 
each. 


Korean Backgrounds. (Released in 1951.) This 
is a 16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white. 
It may be shown in 17 miriutes. 


Summary. The film presents a series of maps showing 
placement, size comparison, and other details about 
Korea. It points out Korea’s likeness to China in respect 
to culture and the general way of life and shows how 
agriculture is the predominant occupation. Inter- 
dependence of town and country is illustrated in the 
film. The film also shows the ancient tools of production 
in almost every line of work. Education problems are 
discussed in the film and ideas are suggested for the 
future of Korea. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school economic geography classes. 

Sale and Rental. “Korean Backgrounds” may be 
purchased from International Film Bureau, Suite 1500, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. The 
selling price is $75.00. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film rental library. 
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BOOKKEEPING 


made easier and livelier 
for student and instructor alike 


with S.V.E. Filmstrips 


Step by step these three filmstrips lead your students through the standard 
procedures of bookkeeping. They speed up classroom instruction by 


simplifying the understanding or the fundamental how’s and why’s of the 
subject. 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART! (in color) 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il (In color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill (in color) 


These filmstrips were designed to correlate with by Carlson, Forkner and Prickett, although they 
South-Western Publishing Company's textbook may be used with excellent results with any other 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I’’ 


The opening entry and the posting of the opening entry 
to the ledger are covered by illustrations, captions, 
subtitles, and text frames. 42-frame, single-frames, in 
color. Price $5.00 








Frame from filmstrip Part I, 
‘*The Bookkeeping Cycle,’’ showing 
the cash account. 




















‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part II’’ 


This filmstrip continues to aid the teacher in leading the student 
through additional journal entries, posting to the ledger and the 
trial balance. 42-frame, single-frames, in color. Price $5.00 


‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part III’’ 


The work sheet, financial statements and closing entries 
are graphically presented in this 42-frame, single-frame 
filmstrip, in color. Price $5.00 























Produced cooperatively by the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company and the Society For Visual Education, 
Inc. 








Distributed by 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 
1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Living in the American Economic System. 


1951. Bulletin No. 8. This 7l-page, mimeographed 
bulletin is one of a series of classroom units in financial 

_ security education prepared at the Workshop in 
Family Financial Security Education sponsored by the 
School of Education and Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. The areas included in this bulletin are: (1) 
Living in the American Economic System, (2) Manag- 
ing Your Income, (3) The Use of Credit and Installment 
Buying, (4) Banks and Their Services, (5) How In- 
surance Protects You, (6) Buying Shelter: To Rent or 
to Own, and (7) Cultivating the Growth of Money. 
Price 30 cents. Order from The Committee on Family 
Financial Security, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


Merchandise Facts to Help You Sell Blouses, 
Sweaters and Skirts. 1952. This 3l-page, printed, 
paper-bound manual gives current information on styles 
and newest fabrics and knits, sizing and fitting instruc- 
tions, care of merchandise, and suggestion selling. 
Facts in the manual have been furnished by retail 
buyers, salespeople, customers, and merchandise ex- 
perts. The topics included in the manual are: (1) 
Know Your Co-Workers; (2) Sell Successfully; (3) 
Make Your Sales Talk Sparkle; (4) Blouses; (5) Know 
Your Necklines; (6) Sweaters; (7) Sweater Types; 
(8) Skirts; (9) Skirt Styles; (10) How Skirts Are Sized; 
and (11) Care of Skirts. Price 50 cents. Order from 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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Layouts and Facilities for Business Educa. 
tion. 1953. Monograph No. 81. This 52-paye, 
printed, paper-bound monograph is a reprint of Busj- 
ness Education Publication No. 68 of the California 
State Department of Education, Commission for Vovca- 
tional Education, Bureau of Business Education, Sac:a- 
mento, California. The results of a state-wide study of 
layouts and facilities for business education are included 
under four main headings. First, a summary statement 
is given on the objectives and functions of business 
education as they determine the extent and nature of 
business education and effect requirements for space 
and facilities. A second section of the bulletin presents 
statements of general standards and specific require- 
ments for space and facilities. The third and fourth 
parts contain the body of information and suggestions 
about layouts and facilities for programs in high schools 
and in junior colleges. In the third and fourth parts, 
layouts are illustrated, room usage schedules are given, 
and expansion and flexibility-of-use problems are con- 
sidered. Single copies free to interested persons. Send 
your requests to South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati 2; New Rochelle,"";New York; Chicago 5; 
San Francisco 3; Dallas 2. 


A Handbook for Advisers of High School 
Business Clubs. 1953. Monograph No. 8%. By 
Elaine Fenner. This 63-page, printed, paper-bound 
monograph deals with the special problems encountered 
in organizing and sponsoring a high school business 
club. However, many of the features included would 
apply equally to any other type of school club. It 
includes the following chapters: Chapter I — The Role 
of Adviser; Chapter II — Organization of a Club; 
Chapter III — The Constitution; Chapter IV — Club 
Ceremonies; Chapter V — Officers and Their Duties; 
Chapter VI — Leadership in Meetings and Discussion; 
Chapter VII— Organization and Duties of Com- 
mittees; Chapter VIII — Planning Club Programs; 
Chapter IX — Social Events; Chapter K — Evalua- 
tion; and Chapter XI — Looking Ahead. Single copies 
free to interested persons. Send your requests to South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 2; New 
Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 2. 


The High School Business Library. 1953. Vol- 
ume IX, No. 4. This 88-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is the May, 1953, issue of American Business 
Education published jointly by the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association and the National Business 
Teachers Association. It is devoted exclusively to a 
listing of materials that may be included in the high 
school library for business students. The listings in- 
clude preferred and optional items for both students and 
teachers. The materials included relate to the following 
instructional areas: General Business Training, Con- 
sumer Economics and Business Principles, Economic 
Geography, Business Mathematics, Bookkeeping, 
Business Law, Distributive Education, Office Practice 
(nonshorthand), Shorthand-Transcription-Secretarial 
Practice, and Typewriting. Price 75 cents. Order from 
Theodore La Monte, New York City Public Schools, 
12-20 27th Avenue, Long Island City 2, New York. 


Business Education Index. 1952. This 78-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet was sponsored by Delta 
Pi Epsilon and was edited by M. Herbert Freeman and 
Louis C. Nanassy. It contains an index of business 
education articles compiled from a selected list of period- 
icals and yearbooks published during the year 1952. 
Price $1.00. Order from Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 
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~ Joachers Will Tall 


and here is what one of them has to say: 


“T am using the new edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING in 
both first- and second-year classes and think it is just‘ tops.’ My four typing 
classes are a joy this year with the new book. Several things I have always 
wanted to see in a text have been included. The students seem to get along 
faster and really like the newer approach.” 





20™ CENTURY 


TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition 
By Lessenberry, Crawford 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
gives you the best of the old with the 
best of the new. Nothing old has been 
dropped just because it is old, and 
nothing new has been added just 
because it is new. Some of the older 
procedures and techniques have 
been improved, and the newer pro- 
cedures and techniques have defi- 
nitely been proved to be superior. 
Teachers who are familiar with the 
previous edition will find several 
points of similarity between the old 
book and the new, but they will also 
find many improvements and nu- 
ss merous strictly new features. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rbchelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Right of Way 


“Some of you pedestrians walk as if you owned the 
streets.” 


“Yes, and some of you motorists drive around as if 
you owned your cars.” 


Slow Freight 


Railroad Agent: “Here’s another farmer who is 
suing us on account of his cows.” 

Official: “One of our trains has killed them, I sup- 
pose?” 

Agent: “‘No, he claims our trains go by so slow that 
the passengers lean out the windows and milk the cows 
when they go by.” 


Lady in Distress 


“‘What’s the matter with Briggs?” 
“He was getting shaved by a lady barber when a 
mouse ran across the floor.” 
eee 
Too Great a Risk 


Agent (interviewing man for life insurance): “Do 
you drive?” 
Lid 


” 


“Do you fly?” 
mo , e 
“Sorry, our company no longer insures pedestrians. 
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Deserving Praise 
Diner: “Waiter, didn’t you hear me say ‘Well 
done’?” 
Waiter (ignoring very rare steak): “Yes, sir; thank 
you very much, sir. It’s seldom we get any thanks.” 
e @ e 
Life of the Party 


“Have you ever speculated on why you are so popular 
in your neighborhood?” 

“No, except that I told my neighbors that I always 
play the saxophone when I get lonely.” 


e @* 
Second Chance 


Cook: “Why, you’re the same man I gave a piece of 
mince pie to yesterday!” 
Tramp: “Yes, but I hardly expected to find the same 
cook here today!” 
ee ee 


A Re-count Demanded 


Wife: “Look at the cake I decorated for my birthday 
—- Don’t you think my sense of design is wonder- 
f , 

Husband (counting candles): “Yes, but your arith- 
metic is terrible.” 

eee 


Protection 


. “Do your new spectacles help your eyes, Johnny?” 
asked the neighbor. 


“Yes’m. I never have my eyes blackened now like 
I used to before I wore ’em.” 


© 7 a 
Reaction 


The other day one of these new pee-wee autos was 
speeding on a main highway. Every fifty feet the little 
trinket would hop right up in the air about five feet. 
A motor cop finally overtook the midget-motor and 
brought it to a stop. 

“‘What’s the big idea of that car jumpin’ that way?” 
asked the cop. 

The driver answered: “Why, Officer, there’s nothing 
wrong with the car. You see! — I’ve got — hic — the 
hiccups!” 

eee 
Out of Bounds 

Voter: “Why, I wouldn’t vote for you if you were 

St. Peter himself.” 


Candidate: “If I were St. Peter you couldn’t vote 
for me — you wouldn’t be in my district.” 


ee © e 
One Sure Way 


Man (in the middle of a crowded street): “Can you 
tell me the quickest way to the hospital?” 
Policeman: “Sure. Just stand where you are.” 


» * s 
No Sale 


A woman walked into a millinery shop and pointed 
to a hat in the window. 

“That red one with the feathers and the berries,” she 
said. “Would you take it out of the window for me?” 

“Certainly, madam,” the clerk replied, “we'd be 
glad to.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the woman moving 
toward the exit. “The horrible thing bothers me every 
time I pass.” ® 
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Fundamentals 
of Selling 


Sixth Edition 


By Walters, Wingate 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Sixth Edition, is a 
complete revision of a very popular book. The 
first five editions were especially popular because 
they were written from the point of view of practical 
experience in selling and from the point of view of 
practical experience in teaching. In this new sixth 
edition the popular features of the previous editions 
have been retained and improved, several new 
features have been added. 


Both authors are nationally known because of their 
successful experience in selling and in training 
teachers. Their rich combination of experience has 
enabled them to write an authoritative as well as a 
teachable textbook. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Sixth Edition, is 
designed for use in a single general course is sales- 
manship or for the introductory course of a series 
in distributive education. Inasmuch as most op- 
portunities in the field of selling are in the retailing 
field, retail selling techniques are widely empha- 
sized in this book, but all other techniques of selling 
are incorporated. 


October, 1953 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N.Y. San Francisco 3 
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AN 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Commercial teacher, retired from public school work, 
desires position. Served as head of commercial depart- 
ment in colleges in Georgia and North Carolina. Holds 
B.A. from William and Mary College and M.A. degree 
from Columbia University. Also has Virginia Collegiate 


Professional Certificate. 


Excellent references. Address, 
No. 37. 


Man teacher would like to secure a good teaching 
position in the commercial field, especially in accounting. 
First choice would be in a four-year college, with a busi- 
ness college position second, and high school third. 
A two-year junior college would also be acceptable. 
Have had experience in teaching all the commercial 
subjects. Twenty years’ teaching experience includes 
high school, junior college, business college, and four- 
year college. Have M.S. degree and am working toward 
the C.P.A. degree. Can teach principles of accounting, 
intermediate accounting, advanced accounting, Federal 
tax accounting, auditing, interpretation and preparation 
of financial statements and allied business subjects. 
Available immediately. Address, No. 38 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college in Southwestern city, population 
160,000, for sale. Low overhead. Day and night school. 
tgs lia years’ operation. Owners retiring. Address, 

o. 39. 


A 150-student ca 
large cities of the utheast, for sale. Newly ouepete 
throughout. For sale at a bargain. Worth $25,000 but 
=> bought for less than lf for cash. Address, 

lo. 40. 


Secretarial school located in western Massachusetts 
for sale. Has fine reputation. Excellent opportunity 
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city school, located in one of the 


for man and wife, although current staff is available 
Small investment. Address, No. 41. 


Secretarial school located in Middle West for sale. 
Established twenty-two years. School has good reputa- 
tion. Owner wishes to locate elsewhere. Address, No. 42. 


Business school located in Western state for sale. Ideal 
for couple management or two teachers. School net for 
seed two years average $6,000 for owner after salaries. 

ery little competition; excellent reputation. Equipment 
all modern. Accredited by state and V.A. Large drawing 
area for prospects. Will sell on terms if desired. Owner 
engaged in other business. Price less than two years’ 
net earnings. Address, No. 43. , 


Modern, long-established, reputable New York State 
school for sale. Owner retiring. School finely furnished; 
fully equipped. Beautifully situated in leased premises; 
reasonable rent with option to buy building. ould be 
highly profitable business for man possessing educational 
background to meet state registration requirements and 
+ ge capitalize on Korean veteran business. Address, 

o. 44. 


Well-established, active, secretarial tutoring studio 
with typing service for sale. One-teacher, two-room 
studio. Located in Chicago Loop, with view of lake. 
Reasonable. Rent moderate. Present owner wishes to 
move South. Address, No. 45. 
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Bryant College Confers Honorary Degrees 


At its ninetieth commencement, Bryant 
College, Providence, Rhode Island, con- 
ferred honorary degrees on the following: 

Roger Ward Babson, founder and head of 
the Babson Institute, Babson Park, Massa- 
chusetts — Doctor of Science in Business 
Administration Degree; Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare — Doctor 
of Laws Degree; Morgan B. Brainard, presi- 
dent of Aetna Life Insurance Company and 
chairman of the Board of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad — 
Doctor of Laws Degree; Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, Treasurer of the United States — 
Doctor of Science in Business Administra- 
tion Degree; James Cash Penney, president 
of J. C. Penney Company, Inc. — Doctor 
of Science in Business Administratjon De- 


gree. 
* o * 


Road Maps of Industry 


This year the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
17, New York, will again distribute a series 
of colored charts dealing with current signifi- 
cant developments in economics. The charts 
measure 84” by 114” and include the latest 
available statistics from government agencies 
and other accredited sources. Each of the 
charts contains several paragraphs of ex- 
planation and credit as to the source of the 
statistics upon which the chart is based. 
These charts are made available without 
charge. 
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